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Ix  the  year  9  B.  C.  the  people  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  awaited  with  feverish  suspense  the  issue  of  a 
terrible  tragedy.  Mariamne,  the  beloved  and  noble 
wife  of  Herod,  descended  from  the  royal  house  of  tlie 
Maccabees,  had  .already  fallen  a  victim  to  his  gloomy 
sospicions.  Insidious  intriguers  had  then  succeeded 
in  rendering  him  distrustful  of  the  two  sons  which 
his  basely  assassinated  consort  had  borne  to  him, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  who  were  the  joy  and 
pride  of  the  people,  and  whom  their  enemies  now 
accused  of  beinjj  intent  on  murdering  their  father. 
Herod  had  intimidated  a  tribunal  at  Berytos  so 
much  that  the  judges  had  passed  sentence  of  death 
on  the  two  young  men  without  seeing  or  hearing 
them.  Everybody  asked  if  a  father  really  could 
cause  his  own  sons,  and,  moreover,  two  sons  so  noble, 
and  doubtless  entirely  innocent,  to  be  executed. 
AVe  place  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  that  time  of 
anxious  suspense,  and  unroll  the  picture  of  a  day  in 
Jerusalem  as  it  was  at  that  period. 

It  is  a  working-day  in  Simn,  the  month  answering 
to  our  June.  The  starlight  night  of  the  cloudless 
sky  has  given  place  to  the  twilight,  which  sets  in  very 
early,  and  lasts  a  long  time.  The  two  sijuads  of  the 
Temple  guard,  bearing  torches,  have  met  in  front  of 
the  cell  where  the  bread-offering  of  the  high-priest 
is  baked,  and  shouted  to  one  another  that  everything 
is  in  readiness.  The  priests  who  were  allowed  to 
sleep  last  night,  have  risen,  bathed,  and  donned  their 
official  robes.  In  the  square  cell,  one  half  of  which 
was  used  as  a  hall  where  the  Synedrium  used  to 
meet,  the  offices  of  the  dawning  d.ay  have  been  al¬ 
lotted.  The  brass  basin,  which  was  under  water  all 
night  long,  has  been  drawn  up,  and  the  priests  have 
washed  their  hands  and  feet  in  it.  Suddenly  the 
first  morning  bells  resound  over  the  city  lying  be¬ 
low;  priests  blow  their  trumpets,  whose  ringing  notes, 
owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  are  audible 
throughout  the  upper  and  lower,  the  old  and  new 
city. 

The  Levites,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
captain  of  the  gate-keepers,  open  all  the  gates  of  the 
Temple.  The  preparations  for  the  morning  service, 
the  most  important  feature  of  which  was  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  a  lamb,  begin.  The  altar  of  the  burnt- 
offering  is  cleaned  ;  the  billets  of  wood  piled  up  on 
the  embers  gradually  catch  fire ;  the  musicians  fetch 
their  instruments,  and  take  them  out  of  their  cases; 
the  guards  are  relieved,  and  the  Levites  and  priests 


who  were  on  duty  yesterday  are  dismissed.  All  this 
is  done  by  torchlight  Meanwhile  the  captain  atten¬ 
tively  looks  for  the  break  of  day.  He  sends  a  few 
priests  to  the  roof  of  the  Temple.  When  the  morn¬ 
ing  sky  has  grown  light  enough  that  Hebron,  lying 
southeast  of  Jerusalem  in  the  mountains,  can  be 
diMerned,  they  shout  out,  “  EarJeaX  ad  Chehron  ” 
(“  It  is  light  as  far  as  Hebron  ”).  and  in  a  moment 
are  beard  the  following  shouts :  “  Priests,  to  your  ser¬ 
vice  !  Levites,  to  your  pulpSt !  Israelites,  to  your 
stand !  ”  The  last  shout  was  destined  for  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  whole  people,  who  served  for  a 
week  as  assistants  at  the  offerings,  and  passed  the 
night  at  the  Temple. 

Meanwhile  the  people  in  the  city  and  its  environs 
begin  likewise  to  stir.  Military  signals  resound  at 
Antonia  castle.  Underneath  the  cedars  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  open  the  booths  of  Beth-Hini.  In  Tem¬ 
ple  Street,  running  from  the  place  in  front  of  the 
castle  along  the  western  wall  of  Blount  Moriah,  we 
see  cattle-dealers  and  brokers  hurriedly  precede  the 
visitors  of  the  Temple  to  the  Temple  bazar  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  heathens.  Those  who  wish  to  at¬ 
tend  the  morning  service  repair  from  the  upper  city 
by  the  Xystus  gate,  from  the  new  city  by  the  market 
gate,  and  by  other  routes,  to  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Moriah.  The  largest  crowd  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
bridge  connecting  the  Xystus  terrace  with  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Temple.  Here  and  there  a  person  stands 
still  and  looks  to  the  left,  toward  the  magnificent 
structure  of  the  Theatre,  or  toward  the  Tyropoeon 
on  the  other  side,  or  down  the  gorge  of  the  cheese- 
makers,  in  order  to  breathe,  instead  of  the  city  air, 
the  country  air  wafted  over  from  the  balmy  district 
of  the  dairies. 

But  not  all  of  the  worshippers  go  up  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple  to  say  their  morning  prayers ;  for  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  synagogues  in  Jerusalem.  The  two  aristo- 
cratie  men  yonder,  who  wear  a  Greek  costume  and 
converse  in  Greek,  enter  the  synagi^ue  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrians.  The  respectable  citizen  there,  who  car¬ 
ries  under  his  arm  the  prayer-clo.ak  and  the  tefiUin 
wrapped  up  in  it,  goes  to  the  synagogue  of  the  cop¬ 
persmiths,  where  he  has  rented  a  pew,  while  the  lady 
yonder,  with  her  hair  so  carefully  arranged  by  a 
hair-dresser,  and  a  bouquet  of  roses  in  her  band, 
does  not  want  to  hide  her  beautiful  morning  toilet 
behind  the  women’s  grate  of  a  synagogue,  but  has¬ 
tens  with  a  swinging  step  toward  the  Temple  in  order  | 
to  exhibit  herself  in  the  court-yard  of  the  women. 
The  worshippers  disperse  in  the  most  opposite  direc¬ 
tions;  most  of  them  look  grave  and  anxious,  and 
whenever  two  of  them  walk  side  by  side,  and  con¬ 
verse  with  one  another,  they  look  around  with  visi- 
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ble  timidity.  A  venerable  old  man,  with  white  hair 
and  a  long  silver  beard,  murmurs,  on  passing  over 
the  place  in  front  of  the  Theatre,  “  I  thank  thee, 
my  Go<l,  and  God  of  my  fathers,  that  thou  hast 
assigned  me  a  place  among  those  who  sit  in  the 
schools  and  synagogues,  and  not  among  those  who 
prefer  visiting  the  theatre  and  circus  !  ”  —  Ilis 
wife,  who  walks  by  his  side,  or  rather  a  step  behind 
him,  says  in  a  low  voice,  “  Amen !  ”  .and  looks  with 
tearful  eyes  to  the  tower  of  Mariamne  on  the  left, 
murmuring,  “  Thou  hast  happily  passed  away ;  it  is 
good  that  thou  didst  not  live  to  see  this  day,  noble 
Mkriamne !  ” 

The  sun  meanwhile  has  risen,  and  the  hour  of 
the  regular  morning  prayer,  when  the  sacrifice  is 
performed  at  the  Temple,  is  at  han<l.  The  Pharisee 
yonder,  who  has  allowed  the  hour  of  pr.ayer  to  over¬ 
take  him  on  the  street,  suddenly  slackens  his  gait, 
and  lays  the  teJilUn  with  their  large  capsules  round 
his  head.  The  laborer,  who,  with  his  basket,  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  in  the  crown  of  a  fhiit-tree,  ceases  gath¬ 
ering,  and  performs  his  morning  devotions  in  his 
natural  temple  amidst  the  branches.  Everybody 
prap.  Only  in  Herod’s  palace  there  still  reigns 
profound  silence.  The  tyrant  is  still  asleep,  and  nis 
courtiers  walk  on  tiptoe.  The  people  prays,  and 
couples  with  its  loud  pr.aycrs  prayers  for  deliverance 
from  the  tyrant  and  for  the  preservation  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Aristobulus,  the  noble  sons  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  Mariamne.  Even  the  government  of  a  Herod, 
however,  is  not  mean  enough  not  to  have  on  it.s  side 
a  large  number  of  hirelings  and  parasites,  such  as 
the  court-baker,  the  court-perfumer,  &c. 

After  the  morning  service,  and  even  already  be¬ 
fore  it  is  over  in  the  Temple  and  synagogues,  there 
reigns  the  liveliest  bustle  on  the  large  market  of 
the  lower  new  city.  But  the  reader  must  not  imag¬ 
ine  that  this  market  was  a  square  with  a  court-house 
in  the  middle ;  for  the  court-house  of  Jerusalem  lay 
on  the  Xystus  terrace ;  the  lower  market,  on  the 
contrarj’,  was  a  long  and  broad  street,  such  .as,  in 
modern  cities,  we  call  Broadway  or  Main  Street. 
Stores,  Imoths,  and  stands  lined  both  sides  of  the 
street ;  here  are  for  sale  fine  bread  and  cakes  made 
of  Ephrainic  wheat,  which  hucksters  are  buying  to 
sell  it  ag.ain  at  an  advance  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  town ;  fig-pies  and  raisin-pies,  at  which  a  poor 
little  girl,  who,  instead  of  e.ar-rings,  wears  only 
wooden  pegs  in  her  ear-l^s,  looks  so  wistfully ;  all 
sorts  of  fish  from  Lake  Tiberias,  which  rivet  the 
attention  of  those  young  students  who  are  on  their 
way  to  the  high-school  founded  by  Simeon  Ben 
Shetach ;  all  sorts  of  trinkets  and  ornaments,  even 
false  teeth  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  wherewith  they 
are  to  be  fastened.  Here  somebody  extols  his  dih.i, 
that  is  to  sav,  grape  svrup;  there  another  dealer 
recommends  his  prime  Egyptian  lentils;  still  anoth¬ 
er  has  caraway  seeds  for  sale,  and  turns  his  pepper- 
mill.  Wherever  there  are  no  buvers  to  be  seen,  the 
mechanics  whose  trade  permits  it  have  established 
their  workshops  in  the  street,  and  labor  so  industri¬ 
ously  that  they  even  do  not  interrupt  themselves  by 
rising  when  a  hillel  or  another  scribe  passes  by. 
Here  a  shoemaker  fastens  the  upper-leather  to  the 
sole  of  a  sandal ;  there  a  tailor  adds  handsome  trim¬ 
mings  to  a  fine  prayer-cloak ;  and  there  an  armorer 
hammers  the  hilt  of  a  sword  made  of  Syrian  iron. 
In  the  more  deserted  and  shady  by-streets,  such  as 
Butcher  Street  and  Woolcomber  Street,  still  larger 
numbers  of  mechanics  are  at  work  in  the  street; 
some  persons  even  break  fla.x  there.  The  market  pre¬ 
sents  a  more  and  more  animated  appearance.^  Buy¬ 


ers,  sellers,  and  idlers  flock  to  it  from  all  quarten.  I 
Day-laborers  stand  on  the  comers,  at  the  market  ’ 
gale  below,  and  above  at  the  junction  of  the  streets 
leading  to  the  northern  gate  and  the  gate  of  the 
tower  of  the  women.  One  of  them  is  hired  by  a 
man ;  but  his  employer  says  to  him,  “  Bread  and  ' 
peas,  —  th.at  is  all  you  will  get  to  eat  at  my  house.” 
At  the  market  gate  yonder,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  die 
middle  of  the  most  active  part  of  the  city,  —  are  to  be 
seen  the  shrewd  donkey-drivers,  one  ot  whom  is  fo^ 
tunate  enough  to  be  selected  to  convey  a  bedstead 
and  other  furniture,  together  with  the  indispensable 
flutes,  to  Bethany,  for  a  wedding  which  is  to  take 
place  there  in  a  day  or  two.  Here  is  a  crowd 
through  which  hardly  anybody  is  able  to  elbow  his  ■ 
way  without  hearing  impertinent  remarks.  A  grave  ; 
and  thoughtful  man  of  sickly  appearance  hastens 
past.  “I  am  sure  that  man  has  had  a  bad  j 
dream,”  says  one  of  the  donkey-driv.ers ;  “  to  which  j 
of  the  twenty-four  soothsayers  are  you  going  ?  ”  A  ' 
barber  elbows  his  way  through  the  crowd.  “  Good 
morning,  Sir.  Barber-Surgeon,”  shout  to  him  several  ' 
drivers  ;  “  how  is  business  ?  ”  “I  will  bleed  you  a  I 
hundred  times  for  a  sus  ”  (five  cents),  he  replies,  i 
A  corpulent  scribe  with  a  bloated  face  rudely 
pushes  aside  an  old  woman  standing  in  his  way.  ! 
“  Old  man,  old  man,”  she  cries  scornfully,  “  how  ; 
your  face  looks !  You  arc  either  a  wine-bibber  or  a  | 
pawnbroker,  or  a  hog-breeder.” 

Let  us  go  by  the  market  gate  across  the  lower  i 
city,  and  we  reach  by  the  gate  of  the  tower  of  the  ; 
Maccabees,  enclosing  it,  the  open  field  close  to  the  i 
sepulchre  of  the  Hign-Briest  .Tohn,  and  by  the  Gen- 
noth  gate  to  the  upper  market  between  the  old  pal¬ 
ace  of  the  hlacc.abean  kings,  and  Herod’s  palace, 
surpassing  even  the  Teiiqile  in  splendor  and  gor¬ 
geous  magnificence.  The  scene  is  quite  animated 
here  too ;  but  the  bustle  is  by  no  means  as  livelj 
as  at  the  lower  market.  Here  everything  is  more 
quiet  and  aristocratic.  This  is  the  seat  of  those 
mechanics  of  the  industrial  city  whom  King  Herod 
especially'  patronizes  and  protects."  Here  predomi¬ 
nate  also  the  productions  of  sculptors,  skilful  horti¬ 
culturists,  &c.  Here  a  goldsmith  exhibits  a  terpole, 
that  is  to  say,  a  grape-vine  artistically  wrought  outof 
precious  metals,  and  by  his  side  a  potter  displays  his 
white  and  black  e.arthenware ;  there  the  sweetest 
.Jerusalem  figs,  r.aised  at  the  rose-garden  which  is 
manured  with  blood  flowing  from  the  Temple.  The 
old  man  yonder,  dressed  entirely  in  white,  and  whose 
feet  are  inc.ased  in  shoes  which  a  poor  man,  if  he 
should  find  them  in  the  street,  would  not  pick  up,  is 
an  Essene.  He  looks  almut  inquiringly,  in  order  to 
find  somebody  that  might  show  him  the  way  to  the 
house  of  the  Superior  of  his  sect  The  heat  of  the 
day  becomes  very  oppressive,  and  old  and  young 
folks  crowd  around  the  large  cistern  in  the  middle 
of  the  market.  From  time  to  time  the  crowd  falls 
back  in  dismay  to  open  a  passage  for  one  of  the 
dreaded  officers  of  King  ILirod;  ahd  the  buyers 
step  aside  even  when  one  of  the  royal  eunuchs  ap¬ 
proaches.  But  a  young  G.alllcan,  who  has  spread  a 
square  linen  blanket  on  the  ground,  and  placed  on 
it  a  large  .amphora  filled  with  Lebanon  oil,  and  a 
gigantic  watermelon  beside  it,  gazes  with  a  gay’  and 
rather  defiant  expression  at  the  motley  crowd  m.am- 
fc&ting  so  much  cowardice  and  submissiveness. 
“  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  ”  said  to  him  a  trem¬ 
bling  little  man,  with  a  very  thin  beard,  to  whom 
he  gives  some  oil  in  a  hollow  clay  egg  which  serves 
him  as  a  measure.  I  am  from  the  city,”  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “  lying,  like  a  free  bird,  on  the  crest  of  a 
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mountain !  ”  He  refers  to  Sepphoris.  Seeing,  among 
tlie  passers-by,  a  man  who  lias  drawn  through  one  of 
Lis  ear-laps  red  and  blue  threads,  and  through  the 
other  (Teen  and  yellow  ones,  that  "are  to  show  that 
he  is  a  dyer,  and  how  skilful  he  is,  the  young  Gali¬ 
lean  bursts  into  loud  laughter  at  this  very  singular 
advertisement,  and  says  to  the  stranger,  “  Cluster 
Tobias,  can  you  dye  red.  ((/(/«««)  white  ?  ”  Tliis  was 
an  allusion  to  Herod  the  Edomite.  One  of  Herod’s 
police-spies  hastens  to  the  market-guard,  and  when, 
soon  after,'  two  soldiers  order  the  young  Galilean 
to  follow  them,  he  resists  them  with  such  hercu¬ 
lean  strength  that  they  are  unable  to  move  him 
from  the  spot.  A  large  crowd  assembles  around  the 
group ;  the  soldiers  get  frightened,  owing  to  the  sud¬ 
den  concourse  of  people  so  close  to  the  royal  palace, 
and,  while  one  of  them  sculIles  with  the  (jalilean,  the 
other  runs  his  sword  through  the  offender’s  bod^. 
The  Galilean,  shouting,  “  The  Lord  will  visit  you  in 
wrath,  daughter  of  Edom,  and  uncover  thy  sins  !  ” 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  his  blood  mingles  with  the 
Lebanon  oil  of  his  funphora,  which  has  been  broken 
into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Outbursts  of  indignation  at  the  brutality  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  infamy  of  the  betrayer,  outbursts 
of  despair  at  their  igiiominously  shackled  liberty, 
outbursts  of  grief  at  the  infamous  assassination  of  the 
young  martyr  of  freedom,  rend  the  air ;  but,  a.s  if 
by  a  magician’s  wand,  the  furious  cries  suddenly 
give  place  to  a  profound  silence  in  conseipienc  e  of 
the  discovery,  which  passes  immediately  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  that  there  is  approaching  a  man  who  had 
just  emerged  from  the  Gennoth  gate,  and  with  a 
light,  scarcely  audible  step,  turning  his  searching 
gMces  in  every  direction,  and  holdin®  a  very  neat 
case  in  his  hand,  walks  across  the  market-place. 
His  costume  is  that  of  an  Alexandrian,  rather  than 
that  of  an  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem ;  his  hair  is  black, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  dyed ;  his  fingers  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  sparkling  rings.  Upon  passing  the  stand 
of  a  scribe  who  keep  for  sale  tejillin  and  all  sorts  of 
parchments  with  verses  destined  to  exorcise  evil 
spirits,  he  casts  a  glance  on  them,  and  exclaims, 
“Why,  you  rival  Dlophantes !,”  Such  was  the 
name  of  the  scribe  who  had'forgcd  a  letter  purport¬ 
ing  to  have  been  written  by  Alexander,  the  now 
imprisoned  son  of  Herod  and  hlariamne,  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  fortress  of  Alexandria,  whom  he 
asked  in  it  to  receive  him  and  surrender  the  for¬ 
tress  to  him  as  soon  as  he  had  made  away  with  his 
hither.  “  You  do  me  too  much  honor,”  replies  the 
old  scribe,  highly  indignant  at  the  comparison. 
The  dreaded  man  directs  his  step  toward  the  dens¬ 
est  part  of  the  crowd.  It  opened  a  passage,  and  the 
bloody  corpse  of  the  young  Galilean  became  visible. 
Unmoved  by  the  heart-rending  spectacle,  he  ex¬ 
claims  in  a  shrill  and  disagreeable  voice,  “  Friends, 
you  act  in  accordance  with  the  proverb,  ‘  Where  the 
ox  falls,  there  are  many  butchers.’  ” 

This  man  was  Tryphon,  the  King’s  barber,  who 
intended  to  ingratiate  miusclf  to-day  more  than  ever 
with  his  royal  master  by  dint  of  intrigues  and  cun¬ 
ning  tricks.  An  honest  old  soldier,  named  Teron, 
meved  so  much  at  the  fate  of  Ale.xander  and 
mristobulus  that  ho  dlmost  went  mad.  He  ran 
about  like  a  lunatic,  and  called  Heaven  to  witness 
that  truth  and  right  were  trampled  under  foot.  At 
length  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Herod  himself,  and  told  the  King  the  names 
of  his  numerous  sympathizers  in  the  army.  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  the  consequences.  He  was  now  im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  dungeon  of  Antonia  castle,  with  his  son, 


who  was  a  friend  of  Prince  Ale.xander.  “  I  cannot 
injure  or  serve  these  two  men  any  more,”  said  Try¬ 
phon  to  himself ;  “  hence  I  believe  I  am  at  lib¬ 
erty'  to  turn  to  account  the  misfortunes  which  their 
imprudence  has  brought  upon  them.”  So  s.aying  he 
entered  the  portal  of  the  palace,  in  order  to  ascend 
the  magnificent  marble  staircase  leading  to  the  high 
platform  of  the  royal  palace,  where  he  hoped  now, 
lietween  ten  and  ereven,  or  as  the}'«said  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  between  five  and  six,  to  find  the  King ;  for 
last  night  a  banquet  of  a  hundred  covers  had  been 
held  at  one  of  the  large  dining-rooms  of  the  palace, 
in  honor  of  Nicholas  of  Damascus ;  and  the  guests 
had  continued  their  carousal  to  an  adviinced  hour  of 
the  night,  and  called  down  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon 
all  the  enemies  of  King  Herod. 

The  Sivan  sun  grows  more  and  more  intolerable. 
The  crowds  at  both  market-places  disperse.  We 
are  likewise  thirsty  and  somewhat  hungry.  Ayhat 
will  we  drink  ?  hicdian  or  rather  Babylonian  beer, 
or  Egyptian  zythum,  or  domestic  cider?  We  need 
not  ask  for  an  usfipiza  (landlord)  who  keeps  these 
beverages.  We  saw  on  Wixilcombers’  Street  large 
j'ars  standing  in  front  of  a  house  on  the  sunny'  side. 
They  contain  wine,  which  is  to  ferment  in  the  sun. 
We  enter  the  house,  and,  in  order  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  country,  even  in  eating,  ask  if  we 
can  get  a  dish  of  locusts,  whether  baked  in  flour  or 
honey',  or  merely  salted.  How  crowded  and  noisy 
it  is  here !  Before  the  landlord  answers  our  ques¬ 
tion  In  the  aflirmative,  a  coppersmith,  whom  we  re¬ 
cognize  .as  such  by'  his  large  leathern  apron,  holds  out 
his  goblet  of  wine  to  us,  and  exclaims,  “  Fools !  to 
eat  without  drinking  is  to  consume  one’s  own  blood.” 
A  soldier  joins  us,  and,  saying,  “  The  strangers  seem 
to  be  scholars,”  he  clinks  glasses  with  the  copper¬ 
smith,  and  then  he  shouts  in  a  deafening  voice, 
“  Cliamra  weehaje  lefoum  rabftanan  icethalmidehon”  ; 
that  is  to  say,  “  I  drink  to  the  health  of  these  scholars 
and  their  pupils.”  “  O  vou  chamor"  (ass),  exclaims 
another,  “  what  do  you  know  about  scholars  ?  ‘  Ei¬ 
ther  the  book  or  the  swonl,’  as  the  old  saying  is.” 
Two  more  quiet  guests,  playing  at  nerdshir  (some¬ 
thing  like  backgammon),  oflTer  us  seats  beside  them. 
The  noise  in  the  sooty  room  grows  more  and  more 
deafening.  We  are  not  long  in  discovering  that  the 
despotism  of  the  government  has  divided  even  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people  into  Herodians  and  Liber¬ 
als.  “  AVhat  about  Aleph  and  Aleph  ?  ”  asks  one 
of  the  guests,  alluding  to  Alexander  and  Aristobu- 
lus.  “  Blockhead,”  replies  his  neighbor,  smiting  his 
face,  “  Silence  is  the  best  spice.”  —  “  AVho  was  tha 
young  fellow  at  the  upper  market  ?  ”  asks  another. 
“  A  fra  lefuma  de  JJob,  (“  Dust  into  Job’s  mouth,” 
that  is  to  say.  Hush  up  y'our  impudent  mouth)  say's  a 
tanner  to  him.  “  What,  you  miserable  swamp- 
plant,”  he  replies,  “  y'ou  want  to  silence  me  ?  ” 
“  Go  on,  go  on,”  say's  the  tanner,  “  your  invectives 
will  not  hurt  me ;  a  myrtle  remains  a  myrtle,  even 
under  a  pile  of  rubbish.”  No  bold  words  are.  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  uttered,  for  the  walls  have  e.ars. ,  But 
when  a  strong  Herodian  sneezes  in  the  trumpet-tone 
of  a  crocodile,  the  whole  unprincipled  crowd  shouts, 
“  las,  ias !  ”  (Prosit,  prosit !) 

The  sun  has  meanwhile  reached  the  zenith.  The 
white  marble  of  the  palaces  reflects  the  vertical  ray's 
of  the  sun  in  a  dazzling  manner.  The  Temple 
floats  over  the  city  like  a  flood  of  light.  We  cannot 
bear  to  look  upward,  either  towards  the  Temple  or 
the  Antonia  castle,  or  toward  the  city  of  David  with 
the  three  towers  of  the  Herodian  palace.  The 
streets  are  deserted,  and  the  st'dlness  is  broken  only 
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here  by  a  water-carrier,  and  there  by  a  man  who 
praises  in  a  deafening  voice  his  Idumean  vinegar 
(made  from  wine  to  which  barley  has  been  added). 
Laborers  and  muleteers  lie  down  in  the  shade,  and 
dip  their  bread  in  a  sort  of  milk-soup  called  Baby¬ 
lonian  cufhach.  At  the  dyeing-house  yonder,  people 
proceed  in  a  somewhat  more  aristocratic  style  ;  the 
journeymen  eat  a  soup  made  from  small  pieces  of 
onion  and  roast  meat,  and  sip  to  It  zouman,  water 
mixed  with  bran.  On  the  table  of  the  goldsmith 
stands  a  large  jug  of  wine,  and  a  vessel  with  an 
Egj’ptian  palm-sieve  through  which  the  wine  is  fil- 
tereu,  and  all  around  juicy  fruits,  to  be  eaten  as  the 
second  course  of  the  repast. 

The  day  is  sultry,  but  still  sultrier  is  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  a  rumor  having  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  city,  that  King  Herod  has  flown  again 
Into  a  towering  passion,  and  sworn  to  put  to  death 
hundreds  of  those  of  whom  he  is  afraid.  Some 
relate  that  they  have  seen  Tryphon,  as  he  was  led 
across  the  palace-place  by  four  soldiers,  who  seemed 
to  have  him  in  custody.  “  Yes,”  said  one  of  them, 
“  I  was  in  the  Temple  at  the  second  hour  of  pray¬ 
er,  and  when  I  came  down  Temple  Street  and 
reached  the  palace-place,  I  saw  that  the  iron  gate 
closed,  and  Tryphon,  hanging  his  head  despairingly, 
was  driven  by  the  soldiers  over  the  bridge  of  the 
Antonia  gorge  towartl  the  palace  gate.”  —  These  re¬ 
ports  were  but  too  true ;  Herod’s  mvorite  had  hoped 
to  ingratiate  himself  still  more  with  his  royal  master 
by  revealing  a  secret  to  him.  He  had  shaved  the 
King,  and  then  left  the  room.  He  had  then  paced 
a  long  time,  struggling  with  his  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions,  the  alleys  surrounding  the  place  In  mont  of 
the  palace.  At  length  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
returned  to  the  King,  and  falsely  told  him  that 
Teron,  the  old  soldier,  who  was  already  in  prison, 
owing  to  his  attachment  to  Alexander  and  Aristob- 
ulus,  had  often  tried*  to  persuade  him  to  cut  the 
King’s  throat  with  his  razor;  and,  in  that  event, 
promised  him  Alexander’s  especial  favor  and  liberal 
rewards.  “  I  thank  you  for  your  sincerity,”  replied 
the  King,  who  believed  to  be  true  all  falsehoods  of 
this  description,  especially  when  they  concerned  his 
slandered  sons.  But,  after  brooding  over  the  dis¬ 
closure  for  a  long  time,  he  started  up  and  cried 
like  a  beast,  rather  than  a  man,  so  that  a  violent 
shudder  ran  through  Tryphon’s  frame,  “  He  often 
tried  to  persuade  you,  then,  to  murder  me,  and  it 
was  not  till  to-day  that  you  told  me  about  it  ?  You 
lent  that  dog  a  willing  ear  all  the  time,  and  laid 
treacherous  plans  with  him  ?  I  suppose  you  were 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  reward  which  you  were 
to  receive  for  bleeding  me  ?  ”  Tryphon  was  about 
to  reply,  but  the  King  thrust  the  door  open,  and 
shouted,  “  Arrest  him,  and  take  him  to  Antonia 
castle,  and  tell  the  commander  that  he  is  an  accom¬ 
plice  of  Teron  and  his  son !  ”  So  Tryphon  was 
taken  to  a  dungeon,  and  while  the  mechanics  of 
Jerusalem  rested  a  little  in  the  noonday  heat,  the 
tortusers  were  at  work  in  Castle  Antonia,  and  the 
clerks  noted  down  the  statements  made  by  the  tor¬ 
tured  culprits. 

We  need  not  look  in  Jerusalem  for  sympathy  for 
Tryphon,  whose  lies  had  driven  so  many  happy  fam¬ 
ilies  to  despair.  But,  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  enter 
the  houses,  we  should  hear  cverj'where  anxiety  and 
pity  for  Mariamne’s  two  sons,  now  uttered  timidly 
(for  mutual  distrust  had  seized  even  the  members 
of  common  families),  now  declared  in  fearless  and 
defiant  tone. 

It  is  now  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  A  large 


concourse  of  people,  principally  composed  of  young 
persons,  approaches  hurriedly  in  the  direction  of  the 
northern  gate,  and  other  persons  hasten  forward  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Many  ask  what  is  going  on. 
Others  reply  that  a  Biccunm  procession  Is  at  the 
northern-gate.  Biccurim  are  the  first-fruits  of  agri¬ 
culture,  which  were  sacred  to  the  Lord,  and  had  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Temjile.  The  country  was  divided 
into  twenty-four  districts.  Those  who  were  to  bring 
the  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem  assembled  at  the  district 
town,  where  they  did  not  go  to  a  tavern,  but  passed 
the  night  in  the  open  air  in  order  to  be  ready  as 
soon  as  the  supervisor  of  the  district  shouted,  “  Let 
us  go  up  to  Zion,  to  the  house  of  our  Lord  God  !"— 
Such  a  Biccurim  procession  had  now  arrived  at  the 
northern  gate,  ami  waited  there  until  its  arrival  had 
been  announced  in  the  Temple ;  meanwhile  the  fint- 
frults  were  tastefully  arranged  and  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  laid  conspicuously  around  the  others.  Already 
the  delegates  of  the  Temple  came  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
cession.  They  are  the  substitutes  of  the  priests  aod 
Levites  on  duty,  and  the  treasurers  of  the  sanctuary,  j 
Already  the  sweet  notes  of  flutes  arc  heard  from 
afar.  A  more  charming  interruption  of  the  gloomy 
mood  to  which  Jerusalem  is  to-day  a  prey  cannot  ij 
be  Imagined.  The  scene  strengthens  the  nationil 
feelings  of  the  Israelites,  which  had  been  kept  down 
by  the  King’s  tyranny ;  and  we  feel  that  this  specta¬ 
cle  agrees  better  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  people 
than  the  Greek  music  and  theatre,  the  struggles  d 
the  gladiators,  and  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  circus, 
which  Herod  has  introduced  in  Jerusalem.  The  I 
new-comers,  who  live  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
city,  bring  in  golden  or  silver  or  willow  baskets  iiceh 
figs,  and,  although  it  is  only  toward  the  close  of 
June,  already  fresh  grapes.  Those  who  come  from 
a  greater  distance  bring  dried  figs  and  other  fruits; 
and  on  the  baskets  hang  pigeons,  destined  for  the 
burnt-oflerings.  A  steer,  which  is  to  become  the  com¬ 
mon  thanksgiving  offering,  heads  the  procession; 
its  horns  are  gilt,  and  a  wreath  of  olive-branches 
surmounts  its  head.  It  Is  a  long  procession  that  now 
enters  Jerusalem  amidst  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
flutes.  The  deputation  from  the  Temple,  which  is  to 
receive  the  numerous  new-comers  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  is  for  that  reason  likewise  very  numerous.  1 
The  question  whence  the  new-comers  have  arrived 
has  already  been  answered  :  they  are  from  Sebaste, 
the  old  city  of  Samaria.  AVhenever  the  procession 
passes  mechanics  working  in  the  street  or  in  the 
hall-ways  of  the  houses,  they  rise  reverentially,  and 
shout,  “  Achenu  anshe  Sebaste  bathem  leshalom”! 
(“De.ar  brethren,  men  from  Sebaste,  welcome"!) 

Upon  reaching  Mount  Moriah,  the  strangers  take 
their  baskets  from  their  shoulders.  As  soon  as  they 
enter  the  court-yard  of  the  men,  the  Levites  intone 
the  Psalm,  “  I  will  extol  thee,  O  Lord ;  for  thou  hast 
lifted  me  up,  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice 
over  me.”  The  pigeons,  hanging  on  the  baskets, 
are  used  for  burnt-offerings,  and  the  fruits  are  given 
to  the  priests ;  the  strangers  repeating  the  words 
which  Moses  had  ordered  to  be  spoken  at  the  offer 
ing  of  the  first-fruits.  All  this  is  done  between  five 
and  six  in  the  afternoon.  ^  large  concourse  of 
men,  women,  and  children  has  followed  them  to  the 
Temple,  and  crowds  around  them  when  they  leave  it 
Relatives  and  friends  take  their  acquaintances 
home,  and  the  rest  of  the  strangers  are  overwhelmed 
with  offers  of  hospitality. 

And  when  the  men  now  sit  at  the  supper-tables 
of  their  hosts,  or  repose  on  their  cushions,  all  of  them 
ask,  “  AVhat  about  Mariamne’s  sons  ?  ”  One  re- 
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plies,  “  They  are  still  imprisoned  at  the  Sidonian 
village  of  Platane.”  “  No,”  says  another,  “  they 
are  confined  in  a  by  far  stronger  jail ;  they  have 
been  removed  from  Platane  to  Tyre ;  but  you,  men 
of  Jerusalem,  tell  us  what  the  King  is  going  to  <lo 
with  them  ?  ”  “  He  will  put  them  to  death,”  says 

the  host,  “and  then  build  two  towers  in  honor  of 
them.”  “He  never  loved  them,”  adds  his  wife, 
“  for  he  hates  whosoever  is  better  than  he ;  I  saw  him 
every  now  and  then  walking  with  the  two  princes; 
they  were  much  taller  than  he,  but  they  bowed  their 
heads,  lest  he  should  think  he  was  not  at  least  .as  tall 
as  they.”  A  rabbi,  who  was  likewise  at  the  table, 
thought  that,  being  a  pupil  of  Hillel,  whom  Herod 
had  highly  honored,  he  must  defend  the  King.  — 
“Fie,”  said  they  to  him,  “  if  thou  hast  entered  Go<rs 
career,  don  his  garb  !  ”  (If  you  study  theology,  prac¬ 
tise  charity  and  love ! )  And  when  they  then  re¬ 
lated  in  a  tone  of  bitterness  what  a  mustache  day  — 
the  barbers  of  Jeruitalem  called  a  bad  day  a  “  mus¬ 
tache  day  ”  —  Tryphon  had  had  to-day,  and  that 
Teron  and  his  son,  owing  to  Tryphon’s  atrocious 
falsehoods,  had  been  cruelly  tortured  until  they  had 
falsely  accused  themselves,  and  that  no  doubt  hun¬ 
dreds  of  persons  would  be  executed  on  the  morrow, 
the  stranger  from  Thirza  exclaimed,  “  I  shall  be  glad 
to  get  out  of  the  holy  city,  this  den  of  murderers  !  ” 
And  when  he  returns  to  his  native  town,  what 
mournful  news  will  meet  him  there !  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus  have  meanwhile  been  taken  from 
Tyre  to  Sebaste,  and  strangled  there.  In  Jerusalem 
a  great  deal  of  blood  was  shed  in  the  following 
days.  The  task  of  sweeping  the  streets  was  a  horri¬ 
ble  one.  The  King  had  told  the  people  At  the  Thea¬ 
tre  that  the  captains  of  his  soldiers  and  Tryphon 
were  traitors.  The  populace  of  Jerusalem,  now  that 
its  vindictiven&ss  against  the  captains,  most  of  whom 
were  very  unpopular,  w.os  unchained,  acted  with 
unheard-of  brutality.  Three  hundred  officers  were 
slain,  mostly  with  clubs  or  stones.  Teron,  too,  was 
killed.  But  pious  persons  prayed,  here  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  closet,  and  there  in  the  corner  of  a  syna¬ 
gogue,  or  in  the  darkness  of  an  arched  v.ault,  for  the 
8pee<ly  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  that  an  end  might 
be  put  to  this  bloody  tyranny  and  these  infamous 
orgies.  Yes,  this  atmosphere  needs  a  thorough 
purification,  impregnated  with  the  sickening  per¬ 
fumes  of  voluptuousness,  the  recking  blood  of  the 
victims  of  injustice,  and  the  smoke  oi'the  burnt  and 
bread  offerings.  And  this  purification  is  close  at 
hand:  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  few  ye.irs  hence 
will  emerge  from  the  iron  gate  of  Antonia  castle, 
and  carry  his  cross  along  the  Via  Dolorosa  to  Gol- 
wtha,  the  hour  of  Herod,  the  hour  of  redemption, 
has  struck. 
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_  Who  was  the  Bruce  among  many  Bruces  who 
discovered  the  Central  World  V  Whereabouts  is 
the  cottage  in  Kent  to  which  he  retired  after  he  had 
come  hack  from  his  wonderful  voyage  ? 

I  do  not  know,  and  yet  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
the  only  person  on  earth  under  sixty  years  of  age 
who_  ever  heard  of  this  particular  Bruce  at  all. 
Curious  as  were  his  discoveries,  he  is  certainly  not 
famous. 

My  knowledge  of  Bruce  is  derived  from  a  little 
book  containing  rather  more  than  forty  pages,  which 
m  1802  was  published  by  Mr.  S.  Fisher,  of  St. 
John’s  Lane,  Clerkenwell,  and  which  bears  this  elab- 
rate  title :  “  Bruce’s  Voyage  to  Naples  and  Journey 


up  Mount  Vesuvius :  giving  an  account  of  the 
strange  disaster  which  happened  on  his  arrival  at  the 
summit;  the  discovery  of  the  Central  World,  with 
the  laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  that  nation  de¬ 
scribed  ;  their  swift  and  peculiar  mode  of  travelling ; 
the  wonderful  riches,  virtue,  and  knowledge  the  in¬ 
habitants  possess ;  the  author’s  traveb  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  friendly  reception  he  met  with  from  its 
sovereign  and  his  people.”  This  title  is  not  a  speci¬ 
men  of  elegant  composition,  nor  can  much  be  said 
of  the  aquatint  frontispiece,  which  represents  a 
young  man  with  his  eyes  blindfolded  and  an  old 
man  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  each  astride  on  a  fly¬ 
ing  eagle.  Nevertheless,  the  title  and  the  aquatint 
both  inspired  me  with  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity, 
and  I  went  steadily  through  the  little  book  which 
chance  had  thrown  into  my  hands. 

Nor  was  I  ill  rewarded  for  my  slight  trouble.  The 
work  attributed  to  Bruce  is  one  of  those  many  ac¬ 
counts  of  visits  to  imaginary  or  inaccessible  regions 
that  have  been  written  with  the  view  of  satirizing 
the  world,  with  which  the  author  is  familiar.  Famed 
specimens  of  the  genus  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Rabelais,  Quevedo,  Swift,  and  Fielding.  Less 
famed  specimens  help  to  make  up  the  voluminous 
collection  of  “imaginary  voyages”  editedJby  Gami¬ 
er,  and  published  in  French  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  Bruce,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  famous  at 
all.  He,  or  the  person  to  whom  he  owes  his  being, 
was  born,  —  not,  like  many  a  great  man,  before, 
but  after,  his  time.  Had  he  stepped  into  existence 
a  few  years  sooner,  he  would  probably  have  occupied 
a  niche  in  the  Pantheon  of  Gamier. 

But  now  to  tell  what  befell  this  by  no  means  noto¬ 
rious  Bruce.  Having  been  very  ill  used  and  utterly 
ruined  at  home,  he  went  on  board  a  man-of-war  as 
clerk  to  a  kindly  captain,  and  .sailing  to  Naples, 
made  the  ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius  with  a  chosen 
party,  of  whom  the  captain  was  one.  When  he  had 
gone  as  high  as  folks  usually  went,  he  resolved, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  excellent  friend,  to 
proceed  a  little  further,  and  peep  into  the  crater. 
No  sooner  had  he  closely  approached  it  on  all-fourS 
than  the  ground  sank  beneath  him,  and  he  went 
headforemost  somewhere,  so  completely  surrounded 
by  fire  and  sulphur  that  he  was  wellnigh  suffocated. 
Instead  of  coming  to  a  quick  and  sudden  termination, 
as  is  the  case  with  common  falls,  Bmce’s  fall  went  on, 
and  the  view  that  met  Bruce’s  eye  was  perpetual¬ 
ly  changing.  Sometimes  there  was  nothing  but  fire 
and  smoke,  sometimes  he  was  charmed  with  a  bril¬ 
liancy  apparently  produced  by  the  lustre  of  innu¬ 
merable  jewels,  and  then  came  a  resplendent  glory 
that  dazzled  him  outright.  Still  the  fall  went  on, 
and  presently  the  excessive  glory  was  subdued  into 
an  agreeable  light,  and  a  globe,  in  which  were  seas, 
continents,  mountains,  and  islands,  eventually  be¬ 
came  visible  to  Bruce,  who  alighted  on  a  load  of  hay 
that  had  been  heaped  together  in  a  field.  As  he 
(lid  not  now  seem  to  be  above  some  six  yards  from 
the  ground,  he  placed  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
heap  and  slid  down  the  side ;  but  had  no  s<x)ner 
reached  the  bottom  than  he  found  himself  fixed  as 
an  iron  nail  by  a  powerful  magnet.  He  would  have 
perished  in  this  miserable  state,  had  not  a  venerable 
old  man  come  up  to  him,  and,  after  breathing  a  short 
prayer,  anointed  him  with  the  contents  of  a  small 
box,  which  at  once  not  only  set  him  free,  but  ren¬ 
dered  him  as  light  as  a  feather.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his 
benefactor ;  but  he  found,  to  his  astonishment,J:hat 
this  form  of  expressing  gratitude  was  rather  offen- 
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sive  than  otherwise.  The  old  gentleman,  however, 
was  not  80  much  annoyed  that  he  forgot  the  laws  of 
hospitality ;  so,  taking  Bruce  bv  a  way  on  which  the 
dust  was  of  gold  and  the  pebbles  precious  stones,  he 
brought  him  to  his  own  house  (the  walls  of  which 
were  mostly  composed  of  jewels),  and  introduced 
him  to  his  wife,  a  pleasant  old  lady,  who,  in  the 
first  instance,  regaled  him  with  a  glass  of  cordial. 
The  language  in  which  the  amiable  couple  conversed 
was  altogether  strange  to  Bruce,  but  the  ohl  gentle¬ 
man  soon  set  him  right  bv  anointing  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  his  ears,  his  forelicad,  his  temples,  and  the 
crown  of  his  head.  He  was  then  enabled  to  under¬ 
stand  and  converse  with  his  new  acquaintance. 

A  sojourn  with  the  hospitable  old  gentleman 
soon  made  Bruce  acquainted  with  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  nation  now  brought  to  his  notice. 
Three  per  day  was  the  number  of  meals,  none  of 
which  la.sted  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  which  all 
consisted  of  vegetable  food.  For  beds,  the  peojile 
used  a  mattress,  with  a  rug  or  quilt  for  their  onl^' 
covering;  so  hardy  were  they  rendered  by  this 
mode  of  living,  that  the  average  length  of  life 
among  them  was  three  hundred  years,  and  a  man  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  was  thought  to  have  attained 
his  prime..  Their  dress  was  a  kind  of  petticoat, 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles ;  their  shoes, 
made  of  leather,  were  large  and  easy ;  and  they 
wore  their  hair  and  beards  to  a  great  length,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  impiety  to  destroy  a  manifest  gift 
of  their  Creator. 

But,  after  all,  where  was  Bruce  when  he  made 
his  interesting  observations  ?  This  he  did  not 
exactly  know  himself  until  he  had  been  enlightened 
by  liis  venerable  host,  who  informed  him  that  the 
world  in  which  he  now  sojourned  was  the  very 
^centre  of  the  globe  which  men  call  the  earth.  Tlie 
Newtonian  law,  according  to  which  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre,  thus  fully  accounted  for 
Bruce’s  adhesion  to  the  soil,  when  he  aligl)^ed  from 
the  load  of  hay.  The  Central  World  is  one  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  diameter,  and,  necessarily  having  no 
light  from  the  sun,  is  illumined  by  the  concave  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  which  is  thickly  studded  with 
jewels  of  enormous  size.  Bruce,  looking  as  if  he 
did  not  preciscljr  understand  how  a  jewel,  large  or 
small,  could  shine  in  the  dark,  was  informed  that 
the  Central  World  itself  constantly  emitted  r.ays, 
which  fell,  or  rather  rose,  upon  the  gems,  and  the 
efficiency  of  which  was  further  increased  by  an 
atmosphere  thirty  miles  high.  This  system  of  give 
and  take  having  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the 
existence  of  day,  the  phenomenon  of  night  had  yet 
to  be  explained;  Bruce,  to  Bis  infinite  edification, 
was  informed  that  an  opaiiue  body,  of  exactly  the 
same  size  and  area  as  halt  the  concave  surface  of 
the  earth,  performed  a  complete  revolution  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  thus  for  twelve  hours  shut  out  the 
light  reflected  by  the  jewels.  The  Centralians, 
however,  are  not  without  their  star-lit  nights,  for  the 
opaque  body  is  itself  sprinkled  with  large  gems, 
which  answer  the  purpose  of  the  constellations  in 
the  heavens  contemplated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth’s  surface. 

Taking  an  early  walk  one  morning,  and  finding 
himself  rather  fatigued,  Bruce  laid  himself  on  a 
field  that  was  one  carpet  of  lovely  flowers,  and  de¬ 
lighted  himself  with  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  birds  that  surrounded  him.  For  some 
time,  he  remained  motionless,  lest  by  stirring  he 
might  frighten  them  away ;  but  at  last  venturing  to 


raise  his  head,  in  order  to  examine  them  more  close.  1 
ly,  he  w.as  pleased  to  find  that,  far  from  being  timid,  ^ 
some  of  tfiem  perched  on  his  head,  some  on  his 
shoulders,  and  one  even  on  his  hand.  While  he  was 
agreeably  amused  by  a  concert  of  these  “  feathered 
songsters”  (a  name  commonly  given  to  birds  in 
1802),  he  was  found  by  his  host,  who,  taking  him 
home  to  breakfast,  exjdained  to  him  that  the  tame¬ 
ness  of  the  birds,  which  appeared  so  surprising,  was 
a  natural  result  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country.  Where  other  animals  are  devoured  and 
persecuted  by  man,  they  usually  fear  and  dislike 
him ;  but  among  the  Centralians,  whose  diet  consists 
exclusively  of  vegetables,  and  who  would  not  on  any 
account  take  the  life  of  any  being  more  highly  organ¬ 
ized  than  a  cabbage,  they  find  no  cause  for  alarm. 

It  may  be  added  tliat  the  kindness  of  the  Centrali¬ 
ans  to  speechleas  creatures  is  in  some  measure  found¬ 
ed  on  a  firm  belief  that  all  animals  are  cinlowed  with 
souls,  and  that  acts  dictated  by  reason  have  been 
wrongly  attributed  to  instinct.  This  belief  leads  to 
the  further  inference,  that,  inasmuch  as  beasts,  birds, 
and  insects  are  mostly  free  from  the  vices  incident  to 
humanity,  they  are  really  sujierior  to  the  men  we 
commonly  find  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
savage  satire  of  Swift’s  Voyage  to  Ilouylmhnms  is 
thus  repeated  in  a  mild  and  amiable  tone. 

Further  experiences  familiarized  Bruce  with  the 
docility  of  brutes  in  the  Central  World.  A  lion, 
whom  he  accidentally  roused  from  sleep,  licked  his 
feet,  and  fawned  on  him, —  nay,  even  brought  back  a 
large  stone  which  he  flung  to  ascertain  if  the  formid¬ 
able  animal  had  the  usual  habits  of  a  faithful  dog. 
Once,  the  evil  n.ature  he  had  acquired  in  the  outer 
world  prompted  him,  on  the  discovery  of  a  sitting 
hare,  to  long  for  a  gun,  and  he  pickea  up  a  stone  as 
an  imjierfect  substitute ;  but  the  fearlessness  with 
which  the  little  creature  ran  up  to  him,  and  played  a 
thousand  tricks  around  him,  touched  his  conscience; 
so,  desisting  from  his  infamous  purpose,  he  resolved 
to  be  “  more  circumspect  for  the  future.” 

After  Bruce  had  passed  some  time  with  the 
family  of  his  excellent  host,  the  eldest  son,  a  youth 
of  seventy,  proposed  a  jaunt  to  the  capital,  which, 
being  only  three  hundred  miles  oft',  could  easily  te 
reached  by  daylight,  if  they  started  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  Tne  proposal  was  accepted  with  joy; 
and  when  the  appointed  time  arrived,  Bruce  and 
the  son,  fortified  by  the  host’s  wife  with  a  basket 
containing  sweet  cakes  and  fruits,  and  a  bottle  of 
excellent  cordial,  prepared  for  their  journey.  The 
vehicle  in  which  this  was  to  be  performed,  and 
which  was  standing  at  the  door,  was  in  shape  some¬ 
what  like  a  one-horse  chaise ;  but  on  each  side  of  it, 
in  lieu  of  wheels,  were  two  bladders,  ten  times  as 
large  as  those  of  an  ordinary  bullock.  Before  the 
chaise,  to  which  they  were  fastened  by  silken  cords, 
were  two  green  birds,  each  about  twice  as  big  as  a 
very  large  swan.  These,  of  course,  were  to  draw 
the  vehide,  while  the  bladders  were  to  keep  it  in  a 
proper  equilibrium. 

'The  chaise  having  risen  with  Bruce  and  his  com¬ 
panion  to  the  level  of  a  rjuarter  of  a  mile,  they 
floated  smoothly  along  until,  at  the  end  of  three 
hours,  they  stopped  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  old  man’s 
daughter ;  a  fine  young  girl  of  fifty,  who  had  only 
been  lately  married,  and  was  living  in  a  country-seat 
immediately  beneath  them.  The  mode  of  alighting 
was  curious.  Bruce’s  companion,  when  they  were 
immediately  over  the  court  of  the  house,  took  some 
small  cakes  from  his  robe,  which  he  threw  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  birds,  tempted"  by  the  sight  of  food, 
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immediately  descended.  "NVhen  the  travellers  had 
been  set  down  at  the  gate  of  an  elegant  house,  the 
birds  were  instantly  rcdeased,  and  flew  out  of  sight, 
to  the  infinite  surprise  of  Bruce,  who  was,  however, 
informed  by  his  friend  that  there  would  bo  no 
difficulty  about  the  rest  of  the  journey.  The  lady 
received  her  guests  with  due  hospitality,  and  con¬ 
ducted  them  to  her  husband,  who,  she  said,  was 
fishing  in  the  garden.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  Laak  Walton’s  delightful  book  had  fallen  into 
the  hand  of  this  sporting  gentleman,  and  tempted 
him  to  depart  from  the  usages  of  the  Central 
World.  “Fishing,”  in  the  ideas  of  that  country, 
meant  something  very  different  from  angling,  as 
Bruce  soon  perceived.  The  gentleman  in  the 
garden  was  standing  by  a  pond,  near  which  was  a 
cistern  of  clear  water  and  a  vessel  full  of  grain. 
IVhen  he  stirred  the  pond  with  a  stick,  fishes  ran  by 
hundreds  to  the  surface,  and,  taking  them  out  gently 
with  his  hand,  he  cast  them  into  the  cistern,  flinging 
after  them  some  grain.  IV’hen  they  had  been 
jufficiently  regaled,  he  emptied  the  cistern  into  the 
pond;  and  Bruce  reflected  how  much  greater  must 
be  the  pleasure  of  catching  fish,  with  no  other 
intent  than  to  feed  them,  than  that  of  taking  them 
with  hooks,  and  then  leaving  them  on  the  ground  to 
expire  in  agonies. 

^e  newly  married  pair,  at  whose  house  this 
exercise  of  benevolence  was  observed,  seem  to  have 
been  rather  more  smartly  attired  than  the  Centra- 
lians  in  general.  The  gentleman,  whose  beard  was 
not  very  long,  inasmuch  as  he  was  only  seventy 
years  of  age,  wore  on  his  head  a  turban  of  blue 
satin,  adonied  with  crimson  plumes ;  his  jacket  and 
petticoat  were  white,  and  his  robe  was  crimson. 
The  lady  had  black  ♦hair,  which  hung  down  in 
ringlets  to  her  waist;  her  jacket  and  petticoat  were 
pink ;  and  as  she  did  not  we.ar  a  robe,  the  graceful¬ 
ness  of  her  person  was  distinctly  perceptible,  espec¬ 
ially  as  she  was  not  disfigtircd  by  stays. 

The  journey  to  the  capital  was  not  resumed  until 
the  following  morning,  when  a  whistle  from  Bruce’s 
companion  brought  together  a  number  of  birsls  like 
the  first  pair,  from  which  two  were  selected.  At 
half  past  one  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  Duden- 
teminos,  as  the  capital  was  called,  and  put  up  at  the 
house  of  a  friend. 

The  form  of  the  city  is  accurately  described.  Its 
centre  is  (Ilibcrnicd)  a  large  octagon  square,  from 
each  side  of  which  proceeds  a  street  a  mile  in  length, 
and  as  broa<l  as  the  flaymarket.  N arrower  thorough¬ 
fares  and  ground  for  the  use  of  the  inhabit,ants 
occupy  the  spaces  between  the  eight  streets,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  is  a  church,  a  still  larger 
church  having  been  erected  in  the  central  square. 
At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town 
stands  the  palace  of  the  king,  who,  far  from  being 
highly  elevated  above  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  consid¬ 
ers  himself  the  principal  servant  of  his  people. 
Indeed,  he  has  come  to  the  throne,  not  by  hereditary' 
succession,  which  is  unknown,  but  simply  because  he 
is  the  oldest  man  in  the  country :  the  age  of  every 
person  being  registered,  to  prevent  mistaikes. 

'The  origin  of  evil,  even  in  our  wicked  world,  has 
been  regarded  by  both  philosophers  and  theologians 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  problems.  This 

Problem  becomes  still  harder  in  the  case  of  the 
'entralians,  who  seem  so  perfectly  good  that  they 
do  not  require  the  curb  of  any  executive  power. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  an  origin  of  evil  peculiar  to 
themselves.  About  a  century  before  Bruce’s  de¬ 
scent,  a  great  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 


outer  world,  members  of  the  most  wicked  race  that 
ever  existed  (and  consequently  not  Englishmen), 
having,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins,  &en  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  a  hundred  or  so  of  both 
sexes  arrived  safe  in  the  Central  World,  and  were 
hospitably  received.  So  ill,  however,  did  they 
behave,  that  the  Centralians  were  soon  obh’ged  to 
confine  them  to  one  spot,  which  was  thenceforward 
called  the  earthly  quarter.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  people  thus  complimented  are  the  Portuguese, 
and  that  the  earthquake  is  that  which  destroyed 
Lisbon ;  but  the  Centralians,  otherwise  so  good, 
seem  to  have  been  indifferent  chronologists,  for  the 
calamity  of  Portugal  occurred  in  1755,  and  Bruce’s 
book  was  published  in  180'2,  so  that  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century  is  hard  to  make  out.  The  use  made  of  the 
foreign  quarter  in  explaining  the  origin  of  evil  in 
the  Central  World  is  this :  t&  Centralians,  though 
good,  are  not  incapable  of  sin,  and  hence  some 
unlucky  fellow  who  strays  into  the  unclean  district 
may  possibly  be  drawn  into  mischief. 

The  humility  of  the  king  is  only  one  instance  of 
the  equality  that  prevails  through  the  Central 
World.  Wisdom  and  old  ^e  are  alone  treated 
with  exceptional  respect.  The  rapid  increase  of 
population,  and  the  spontaneous  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  make  the  employment  of  servants  unneces¬ 
sary;  and  the  abundance  of  metals  and  jewels, 
precious  in  the  outward  world,  depriving  them  of 
their  value,  there  is  no  aristocracy  of  wealth. 

On  entering  the  royal  palace,  Bruce  was  at  once 
enableil  to  detect  the  king  by  his  stature,  —  which 
exceeded  six  feet,  —  his  majestic  costume,  and  his 
snow-white  beard,  which  descended  to  his  waist.  The 
turban  of  the  monarch  Was  of  white  satin,  covered 
with  feathers  of  the  most  beautiful  colors,  his  jacket 
and  petticoat  were  blue,  and  his  robe  was  purple. 
Great  Britain,  it  seems,  enjoys  a  good  character 
among  the  Centralians,  for  the  king  no  sooner  heard 
that  Bruce  was  an  Englishman  than  he  congratu¬ 
lated  him  on  his  good  fortune.  “  The  Britons,” 
said  he,  “  were  always  a  brave,  generous,  and  free 
people,  and  never  fiiiled  to  reward  merit  whenever 
they  discovered  it.”  An  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
monarch  was  a  natural  result  of  this  favorable 
opinion,  and  Bruce  hail  the  plc.osure  of  meeting  at 
table  a  countryman  named  Thompson,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  England  as  an  honest  law¬ 
yer,  and  who,  having  about  a  hundred  years  pre¬ 
viously  tumbled  through  one  of  the  marshes  of 
Lincolnshire  or  Essex,  had  thus  reached  the  Cen¬ 
tral  World,  which  had  agreed  so  well  with  his  con¬ 
stitution  that  he  did  not  look  above  forty  years  of 
age. 

Crime  being  so  extremely  rare  in  the  Central 
World,  Bruce  might  deem  himself  particularly  lucky 
when  he  heard  in  the  palace  that  a  trial  was  to 
take  place  on  the  following  day,  and  that  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it.  Eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ju¬ 
dicial  proceeding ;  and  the  persons  who  were  to  go 
with  the  king  having  assembled  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  palace,  they  all  set  off  for  the  place  of  trial, 
which  was  a  large  field.  On  this  occasion  the  king, 
who  seated  himself  on  an  eminence  raised  for  the 
purpose,  with  seventy  of  the  oldest  persons  in  the 
country  ranged  on  each  side  of  him,  wore  a  black 
dress  and  turban,  without  the  usual  ornament  of 
feathers. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoner  was  brought  before  the 
court,  the  charge  brought  against  him  was  formally 
stated  by  the  king,  who  opened  his  discourse  by 
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averrinfj  that,  although  he  had  lived  nearly  four 
hundred  years,  this  was  the  most  painful  moment  he 
had  ever  experienced.  He  had  known  the  pris¬ 
oner  from  infancy,  and  could  afhrm  that  the  life  of 
the  unhappy  man  had  been  blameless,  until  a  silly 
curiosity  had  caused  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  foreign 
quarter,  where  he  remained  for  above  a  month. 
When  on  his  way  homeward,  he  began  to  fear  that 
he  bad  offended  his  father  by  his  long  absence ;  so 
he  called  upon  a  friend,  who  was  the  prosecutor  in 
the  case,  and  implored  him  to  do  his  best  as  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  family.  The  friend  accordingly  waited 
on  the  father,  but,  finding  him  somewhat  sternly  dis¬ 
posed,  kept  the  returned  wanderer  at  his  house  for 
some  three  weeks,  continuing  his  solicitations  in  the 
mean  time.  A  reconciliation  was  at  last  effected, 
but  the  unworthy  prodigal  was  no  sooner  reconciled 
with  his  father  than  he  informed  him  that  this  very 
friend  had  pei’suaded  him  to  remain  so  long  absent, 
and  had  even  caused  him  to  visit  the  earthly  (quar¬ 
ter.  He  had  also  behaved  in  an  indecorous  manner 
towards  his  friend’s  daughter,  a  young  lady  who 
was  of  the  tender  age  of  thirty,  and  therefore  quite 
unable  to  take  her  own  part.  All  these  facts  made 
up  a  case  of  ingratitude ;  a  crime  which  the  Cen- 
tralians  regard  with  an  abhorrence  equal  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  prisoner  pleading  guilty,  the  king  pronounced 
the  sentence,  which  was  to  the  effect,  that  he  should 
be  conducted  back  to  the  place  from  whence  he 
came,  and  that,  after  he  had  there  had  his  hair  and 
beard  cut  off,  he  was  to  be  taken  to  the  earthly 
quarter,  never  to  leave  it  upon  pain  of  death. 

Shortly  afterwards  an  express  arrived  from  the 
earthly  quarter,  conveying  the  information  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  unblessed  region,  then  increased 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were  all  up  in  arms, 
and  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the  immediate 
destruction  of  the  Central  Empire.  The  evil  design 
was  thwarted ;  a  sudden  incursion  proving  so  effect¬ 
ual,  that  the  enemy  was  utterly  disabled  from 
wreaking  further  mischief.  The  banished  man,  on 
this  occasion,  exerted  himself  so  heartily  in  the 
cause  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  received  a  free 
pardon,  and  was  allowed  to  return  from  exile. 

One  day,  while  be  was  walking  in  the  fields, 
Bruce  perceived  in  the  air  a  dark  body,  about  the 
size  of  nalf-a-crown,  which  was  evidently  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  earth  above.  When  it  had  fallen,  it 
proved,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  a  man  who  had 
treated  him  with  base  ingratitude  prior  to  his 
departure  from  England.  With  the  aid  of  the 
bottle  of  ointment  lie  raised  the  man  from  the 

Eound,  forbidding  him,  in  accordance  with  the 
sons  he  had  received,  to  embrace  his  knees.  Mr. 
Worldly — so  the  man  was  named — no  sooner  recog¬ 
nized  Bruce  than  he  showed  the  deepest  contrition, 
and  explained  his  unhappy  situation  by  saying 
that  he  had  fallen  down  a  chasm  in  one  of  the  Der¬ 
byshire  mountains.  In  spite  of  all  the  care  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him,  the  miserable  penitent  expired  in 
three  days. 

Bruce  having  learned  from  Worldly,  deceased, 
that  his  relations  had  shown  great  grief  at  his 
suppled  death,  and  would  probably  be  charmed  to 
see  him,  his  repugnance  to  quit  the  Central  World 
at  the  end  of  the  year — which  limited  a  stranger’s 
right  to  dwell  in  that  blest  abode — was  lessened, 
though  he  did  not  e.xactly  see  how  his  return  to  the 
upper  regions  was  to  be  efl’ected.  As  he  had  still 
two  or  three  months  on  his  hands,  he  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  pass  them  with  the  good 


old  gentleman  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  on  hit 
arrival.  This  wish  he  enunciated  to  the  son,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  his  travelling  companion, 
and  whom  he  found  even  more  anxious  than  himself 
to  quit  the  capital.  The  youth  had  that  very  daj 
received  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  his  father’s  neigh, 
borhood,  accepted  an  offer  of  his  hand,  and  vai 
desirous  to  complete  his  happiness  with  all  possible 
speed.  Bruce,  when  returning  to  the  residence  of 
his  old  friends,  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  witness¬ 
ing  a  wedding  ceremony  remarkable  for  its  unaffect¬ 
ed  simplicity.  The  father  of  the  bride  conducted 
his  daughter  into  the  middle  of  an  assembly,  and  the 
same  good  office  was  done  by  the  father  of  the 
bridegroom  for  his  son.  Hands  were  joined,  fidelity 
was  promised,  and  that  was  all.  Let  it  not  he 
forgotten  by  the  present  narrator,  that  the  bride¬ 
groom  was  dressed  all  in  white,  with  the  exception 
of  his  robe,  which  was  sky-color,  and  that  he  looked 
exceedingly  smart. 

At  length  the  time  for  quitting  the  charming  Ce^ 
tral  World,  where  nature  was  so  kind,  minds  were 
so  pure,  and  life  was  so  long,  was  close  at  hand; 
the  worthy  old  gentleman,  informed  by  Bruce  ofhij 
approaching  departure,  offered  to  be  his  companion. 
Leave  having  been  taken  of  all  good  company,  two 
very  large  birds,  each  with  a  long  ribbon  fastened 
to  its  back,  were  brought  to  the  door  on  the  appoint¬ 
ed  day ;  and  on  the  backs  of  these  Bruce  and  hii 
venerable  friend,  who  held  the  reins  for  botk 
ascended  into  the  air.  After  a  journey  of  about 
six  hours,  Bruce  arrived  at  the  concave  surface  d 
the  earth’s  crust,  and  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
jewels  with  which  it  was  studded;  but  soon  the 
travellers  were  surrounded  by  a  total  darkness,  and 
space  was  so  confined  that  the  birds  were  scarcely 
able  to  move  their  wings.  This  change  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  passage  through  the  crust  itself. 

They  reached  the  conve.x  surface  of  the  earth, 
within  a  few  miles  of  London ;  and  when  Bruce 
was  informed  by  his  companion  that  he  must  now 
submit  to  have  his  eyes  blinded  for  a  while,  in  order 
that  the  entrance  into  the  other  world  might  remain 
a  secret,  of  course  he  made  no  resistance;  and  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  more  travel  alighted  on  the 
ground;  but,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  birds 
were  gone.  The  effect  of  the  ointment,  which  waste 
diminish  the  power  of  gravitation,  was  now  found 
inconvenient,  for  the  attraction  of  the  earth  being 
necessarily  less  at  its  surface  than  at  its  centre, 
Bruce  could  scarcely  keep  his  feet  to  the  ground, 
and  got  two  or  three  tumbles  on  his  nose.  A  certain 
liquid  sprinkled  upon  him  by  his  prudent  friend  soon 
however,  brought  him  to  his  proper  weight. 

Lovely  as  they  were,  the  costumes  of  the  Central 
World  were,  as  we  have  seen,  not  in  the  London 
fashion ;  so  Bruce’s  first  thoughts  were  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  old  acquaintance  who  lived  in  Piccadilly 
and  dealt  in  articles  of  attire.  Thither  the  travel¬ 
lers  proceeded.  The  effect  of  their  appearance 
upon  the  unsophisticated  maid-servant  who  opened 
the  door  was  so  powerful  that  she  cried  out,  “A 
ghost !  a  ghost !  ”  and,  by  her  screams,  brought  her 
master  down  stairs.  A  sojourn  in  the  immaculate 
Central  World  had  not  rendered  Bruce  incapable 
of  earthly  mendacity,  so  he  told  his  Piccadilly 
friend,  who  recognized  him  at  once,  that  he  had 
been  out  masquerading :  adding  that  his  companion 
was  a  foreigner,  who  spoke  no  English,  and  that  the 
long  beard,  which  had  e.xcited  remark,  was  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  custom  of  his  country.  The  West- 
End  tradesman  lent  Bruce  a  couple  of  guineas  for 
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immediate  expenses,  and  asked  him  and  his  com¬ 
panion  to  dine  with  liim  on  the  following  day. 

As  they  are  going  to  bed  at  the  hotel  after  their 
dinner  in  Piccadilly,  the  old  Centralian  tells  Bruce 
that  he  will  return  home  on  the  following  morning, 
and  warning  him  not  to  quit  his  room  earlier  than 
usual,  or  pry  into  things  that  concern  him  not,  takes 
an  affectionate  leave  of  him. 

“May  the  Creator  preserve  you,  and  may  you 
not  trust  mankind !  ”  Those  were  the  last  words 
ipoken  by  the  good  old  man  to  Bruce,  who,  when 
he  was  Mone,  looked  after  his  affairs.  His  re¬ 
lations  received  him  kindly,  and  settled  a  sum  of 
money  upon  him,  —  which  was  gratifying ;  but  they 
refused  to  believe  his  account  of  the  Central.  Worhl, 
—  which  was  disgusting.  So  he  resolved  to  keep  as 
little  company  as  po.<sible,  and  bought  a  small  cot¬ 
tage  in  Kent,  where  he  settled  down  in  the  pleasing 
hope  of  receiving  some  day  a  promised  visit  from 
j  hb  Central  acquaintance. 

There  the  book  ends.  Whether  Bruce  is  still  in 
Kent,  living  on  lingering  hope,  like  Lc  Pauvre 
Jacques  in  the  French  play,  or  whether  his  hope 
has  been  realized,  the  present  narrator  is  unable  to 
say.  Nay,  what  is  more,  he  does  not  in  the  least 
believe  that  any  one  can  give  him  the  slightest 
.  information  on  the  subject. 


HISTORY  OF  LACE. 

Lace  may  to  unthinking  persons  seem  but  a  gos¬ 
samer  subject  for  history ;  and  the  fairy  fabric  has 
indeed  had  a  gossamer  fate,  having  been  unceasing¬ 
ly  tossed  up  and  down  in  the  gu.sts  and  storms  of 

E'  tical  passion  and  religious  revolution;  yet  trifles 
^  t  as  air  actjuire  historically  a  grave  significance, 
j^t  as  the  foam  of  the  sea  may  mark  the  track  of  a 
leviathan.  J.<ace  indeed  exercises  no  longer  the 
great  empire  which  it  once  possessed,  either  over 
the  male  or  female  mind,  and  its  loss  of  the  allegi¬ 
ance  of  one  of  the  sexes  appears  to  be  complete; 
so  Mrs.  Palliser  has  ve^  aptly  undertaken  the 
function  of  becoming  the  Gibbon  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  lace,  at  least  as  regards  the  male  portion  of 
the  community.  Lace  appears  now,  alas!  to  be 
permanently  banished  from  the  necks  of  judges,  bish¬ 
ops,  and  kings,  and  the  cravats  of  fops  and  heroes, 
and  its  use  is  monopolized  by  that  half  of  the  species 
who  enjoy  also  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  wearing 
gay  feathers  and  bright  colors.  A  good  many  smart 
things  have  been  said  about  fashion,  but  it  is  yet  to 
be  desired  that  some  writer  may  arise  and  perform 
for  the  “  Physiologie  du  Gout,”  as  applied  to  dress, 
the  service  which  Brillat-Savarin  rendered  in  respect 
of  the  arts  of  the  table.  A  common  psychological 
condition  no  doubt  underlies  the  countless  avatars 
of  fashion,  and  the  political,  metaphysical,  and 
wsthetic  ideas  of  the  day.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  subject  should  not  be  too  lightly  taken  in 
hand,  and  by  an  investigator  duly  qualified.  Some 
light  surely  would  be  thrown  on  human  nature,  on 
the  course  of  events,  and  the  difference  of  the  sexes, 
if  one  could  clearly  understand  why  the  female  bon¬ 
net  has  dwindled,  almost  within  the  memory  of  man, 
from  the  size  and  shape  of  a  colossal  coal-scuttle  to 
dimensions  exceeded  by  the  milliner’s  bill,  while  the 
n>^e  cylinder  has  altered  but  a  few  barleycorns  in 
height  or  brim  for  the  same  period.  As  it  is  we 
Itayi  at  present  in  vain, — 

“ Tell  me,  where  is  “  fashion*’  bred. 

Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head. 

How  begot,  haw  nourished  f  ’’ 


And  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  why  the  incal¬ 
culable  balloon  skirt  suddenly  sinks  conically  down 
into  the  shape  of  a  datura  flower  or  penny  trumpet, 
and  as  to  what  connection  may  exist  between  the 
modern  pantaloon  and  the  emancipation  of  the  ten- 
pound  householder,  Comte’s  “  Positivism  ”  and  Top¬ 
per’s  “  Proverbial  Philosophy.”  Democracy  has,  no 
doubt,  much  to  answer  for,  but  we  must  pause  before 
we  place  the  swallow-tail  coat  on  its  shoulders. 

Needlework  or  embroidery  was  practised  in  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Aho- 
liab  receives  special  notice  in  Exodus  as  the  great 
embroiderer  in  blue;  the  web  of  Penelope  needs 
no  mention. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  no  queen  or  lady  of  a  great 
chief  of  feudalism  disdained  to  train  up  her  daughter 
in  the  dexterous  use  of  the  needle.  But  lace  is  a 
modern  invention,  and  comprises  the  three  divis¬ 
ions  of  cut-work,  lace,  and  guipure.  Cut-work  or 
open-work  embroidery,  was  the  parent  of  lace. 
Lace  is  defined  to  be  a  plain  or  ornamental  network, 
wrought  of  threads  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  flax,  or 
cotton  interwoven ;  as  for  defining  “  guipure,”  the 
thing  appears  to  be  impossible,  the  feminine  mind 
having  fluctuated  very  considerably  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  qualities  to  be  demanded  of  a  well-constitut¬ 
ed  “  guipure.”  In  its  early  stage  it  was  considered 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  of  twisted  silk  and  “  carti- 
sane,”  which  latter  was  a  little  strip  of  vellum  form¬ 
ing  a  raised  pattern ;  but  the  nature  of  guipure  has 
so  changed  that  Mrs.  Palliser  herself  asks  in  despair, 

“  How  IS  the  word  now  to  be  defined  or  circum¬ 
scribed  ?  ” 

The  Italians,  who  invented  forks,  and  who  set  the 
fashion  for  .all  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
eenturies,  lay  claim  also  to  the  invention  of  point  or 
needle-made  lace.  Writers  on  lace  are  not,  however, 
agreed  as  to  whether  the  art  of  fine  needlework  is  of 
Byzantine  origin,  and  introduced  into  Italy  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  or  whether  it  was 
learnt  from  the  Saracens  of  Sicily,  just  as  the 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  caught  it  from  the  Moors. 
Those  who  advocate  the  latter  opinion  rely  on  the 
fact  that  the  verb  for  embroidery  is  of  Moorish 
origin  both  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  “  Ricamare,” 
“  Ricamar,”  being  the  two  forms  of  the  word  in 
question.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lace  fabric  existed 
in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  is  proved  by  a 
document  of  the  Sforza  family,  dated  1493.  llie 
Florentine  poet,  Firenzuola,  who  wrote  between 
1520  and  1530,  composed  an  elegy  upon  a  collar  o£ 
laced  point  made  by  the  fingers  of  his  mistress :  — 

Questo  collar  scolpl  la  donna  mia 

Di  basso  rilerar  ch-  Aracne  mal 

£  chi  la  viosi  nol  faria  piu  bcllo.*’ 

The  pictures  also  of  Carpaccio  and  Bellini  show 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  white  lace  or  passament 
in  1500. 

Venice,  indeed,  as  in  most  other  points  of  fashion 
of  that  time,  when  all  fine  gentlemen  thought  it 
indispensable  to  have  “  swum  in  a  gondola,”  took  the 
lead.  Venice  point,  however,  which  must  have 
formed  an  exasperating  item  for  husbands  among 
the  expenses  of  a  lady’s  toilet  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  is  manufactured  no  more.  In 
Mrs.  Palliser’s  book  are  to  be  found  beautiful 
specimens  of  its  rich  texture,  resembling  elegantly 
carved  marble  or  ivory,  in  patterns  of  a  kaleidoscope 
and  geometrical  fashion,  or  of  the  elaborate  tracery 
of  the  Renaissance  period.  Genoa  also  was  famous 
for  its  point  lace,  and  Saint  Simon  informs  us  that  a 
certain  Madame  da  Puissieux  consumed  Genoa 
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point  to  the  amount  of  200,000  crowns  (£  20,000)  in 
one  year,  while  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  reputation,  says  the  same  lady  cat  point 
coupe  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

Spanish  point  was  as  famous  in  its  day  as  that  of 
Flanders  or  Italy.  Thread  lace  was  manufactured 
in  Spain  as  early  as  1492 ;  for  a  lace  alb,  in  which 
the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman  once  ofliciated,  and 
valued  at  10,000  crowns,  is  preserved  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Granada,  memorable  as  being  presented  to 
the  Church  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.* 

In  the  dissolution  of  the  Spanish  monasteries  in 


prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  lace, 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  with  its  Buckinc 


1830  an  enormous  quantity  of  Spanish  point  was 
thrown  upon  the  market,  the  ex(juisite  workmanship 


of  nui^  who,  regardless  of  time,  would  expend  all 
the  skill  of  their  needles  on  vestments  destined  for 


pious  uses. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  lace  or  blonde  is  now 
carried  on  principally  at  Almagro  in  La  Mancha, 
and  occupies  from  12,000  to  13,000  people.  The 
principal  article  of  manufacture  is,  of  course,  the 
national  “ mantilla”  “  which  is  held  sacred  by  law, 
and  cannot  be  seized  for  debt  There  are  three  kinds 
of  “  mantillas.”  That  of  white  blonde,  suiting  ill  with 
the  complexion  of  the  olive-faced  ladies  of  Spain, 
and  only  used  on  state  occasions,  birthdays,  and  bull¬ 
fights  on  Easter  IMondays,  that  of  black  blond,  trim¬ 
med  with  deep  lace,  and  the  “ mantilla  de  tiro”  for 
ordinary  wear,  made  of  black  silk  trimmed  with 
velvet  The  black  blonde  of  Spain,  however,  does 
not  equal  that  of  Chantilly. 

Flanders  disputes  with  Italy  the  glorj-  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  lace.  Baron  IleiiTeuborg  declares  that 


the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  with  its  Buckinghaaa 
Roehesters,  and  its  fine  ladies  like  Lady  Castle- 
maine,  who  wore  the  finest  smocks  and  linen  petti¬ 
coats  laced  with  rich  lace  at  the  bottom  “  that  ever 
Pepys  saw,”  so  that  it  did  “his  heart”  good  “to 
look  at  them,”  must  have  its  due  supply  of  lace. 
Therefore  the  English  lace-merchants  fii-st  tried  to 
set  up  manufactories  of  Brussels  lace-workers  ig 
England ;  but  failing  in  this,  through  want  of  the 
proper  flax,  they  adopted  the  more  simple  expedient 
of  bu3’ing  up  the  choicest  laces  of  the  Brussels  mart, 
and  then  smuggling  them  over  to  England  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  under  the  false  title  of  “  Point  d’Ai^le- 
terre,”  or  English  point,  as  though  of  home  mann- 
facture. 

Of  the  rate  at  which  lace  was  consumed  at  that 
day  an  idea  may  lie  formed  by  the  account  of  the 
seizure  of  a  smuggling  ship  with  a  cai^o  of  744,95} 
ells  of  lace,  without  reckoning  handkerchiefs,  collan, 
fichus,  aprons,  petticoats,  fans,  gloves,  &c.,  all  of  the 
same  material.  The  title  “Point  de  Bruxelles' 
then  went  out  of  fashion  altogether,  and  “  Point 
d’Angleterre  ”  took  Its  place  both  in  England  anil 
F  ranee. 


The  best  Brussels  lace  is  made  onlj-  in  Bms 
sels :  — 


^  lace  cornettes  or  caps  were  worn  in  tliat  country  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Pillow  lace,  at  all 


events,  was  first  made  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  a 
side  chapel  of  the  choir  of  St  Peter’s  at  Louvain  is 
an  altar-piece  by  Quintin  Mats3's,  of  the  date  1435, 
in  which  a  girl  is  making  lace  with  bobbins  on  a 
pillow  similar  to  those  of  the  present  dav.  The 
lace  manufacture  of  Flanders  supported  itself  better 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  atrocious  religious  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  than  any  of  the  other 
noted  fabrics  of  the  Netherlands, —  the  great  cradle 
of  modern  industry.  Everj'  country  in  Northern 
Europe,  France,  with  the  exception  of  Aleni^on, 
Germany,  and  England,  learned  the  art  of  lace-mak¬ 
ing  from  Flanders. 

“  For  Uce  let  Flanders  bear  away  the  belle,” 
savs  Sir  Charles  Ilanbury  Williams,  and  the  line 
holds  good  still  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce, 
and  in  spite  of  the  close  rivalry  which  now  be.sets  it 
in  the  Point  d’Alenijon.  The  government,  how¬ 
ever,  took  fright  when  the  manufacture  of  Point  de 
France  was  established  by  Colbert,  and  attracted 
numbers  of  lace-making  emigrants  to  this  country. 
An  act  was  passed,  dated  Brussels,  in  1698, 
threatening  with  punishment  all  who  should  entice 
the  lace-workers  across  the  frontiers. 

Brussels  lace,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  time,  has,  like  the  steel  of  Toledo, 
held  a  foremost  reputation  among  its  rivals.  It  has 
acquired  the  name  of  Point  d*  Angleterre,  but  this  is 
a  smuggled  appellation.  In  1662,  the  English  Pai^ 
liament,  alarmed  at  the  sums  of  money  expended 
on  foreign  point,  and  desirous  of  protecting  the 
English  Bone-lace  manufacture,  passed  an  Act, 


“  The  thread  used  in  Brussels  lace  is  of  extraordinan 
iiiiene.ss.  It  is  made  of  flax  grown  at  Brabant,  at  Hai, 
and  llehec(j  Bognon.  The  finest  qualit}'  is  s|)un  in 
dark  underground  rooms,  for  contact  with  the  dry  lir 
causes  the  thread  to  break;  so  fine  is  it  as  almost  to 
escape  the  sight.  The  feel  of  the  thread  as  it  |»s.=ej 
through  the  finger  is  the  surest  guide.  The  tnaad- 
spinner  closely  examines  cverj'  inch  drawn  from  her 
distaff;  and,  when  any  inequality  occurs,  stops  htt 
wheel  to  repair  the  mischief.  Every  artificial  help  ii 
given  to  the  eye.  A  background  of  dark  paper  ii 
placed  to  throw  out  the  thread,  and  the  room  so  v- 
rouged  as  to  admit  one  single  ray  of  light  upon  the 
work.  The  life  of  a  Flemish  tliread-spinuer  is  nnhealth.r, 
and  her  work  requires  the  greatest  skill ;  her  wages  sit 
therefore  proportionately  high. 

“  It  is  the  fitieness  of  the  thread  which  renders  the 
real  Brussels  ground  called  vrai  r^seau  so  costly.  The 
diflicnlty  of  procuring  this  fine  thread  at  any  cost  pre¬ 
vented  the  art  lieing  established  in  other  countries.” 


*  Catherine  of  Arairan,  accordinff  to  tradition,  introduced  the  art 
of  making  lace  into  liedfurdahire  during  her  sajoum  at  Anipthill,iu 
1531-S3.  She  waa  a  great  adept  iii  the  arts  of  the  needle.  Until 
quite  lately  the  lace-makers  kept  “  Cattem’s-day  ”  as  the  holiday 
of  their  craft,  in  memory  of  the  good  Queen  Catherine. 


In  1787,  Lord  Gordon,  a  Scotch  Lord  of  Session, 
who  was  seized  with  the  passion  of  the  day  for  im- 
]>roving  all  sorts  of  British  manufactures,  writes:— 

“  Tliis  day  I  bought  you  ruffles,  and  some  bcantiH 
Brussels  lace,  the  most  light  and  costly  of  manolao 
tures.  I  had  entertained,  as  I  now  suspect,  a  vain  am¬ 
bition  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  it  into  my  humble 
parish  in  Scotland ;  but  ou  inquiry  I  was  discouraguL 
The  thread  is  of  so  exquisite  a  fineness  they  coonol 
make  it  in  this  country.  It  is  brought  from  Cambraj 
and  Valenciennes,  in  French  Flanders ;  and  five  or  sii 
different  artistg  are  employed  to  form  the  nice  part  of 
this  fabric ;  s«  that  it  is  a  complicated  art,  which  cannot 
be  transplanted  without  a  passion  as  strong  as  mine  lot 
manufactures,  and  a  purse  much  stronger.  At  Brussels, 
from  one  pbund  of  Jinx  alone  they  can  manufacture  to  tk 
value  of  £  700  sterling.” 

After  this,  one  may,  with  Mrs.  Palliscr,  quote 
Spenser’s  line,  — 

“More  subtle  web  Arachue  cannot  spin.” 

There  were  formerly  two  kinds  of  ground  in  Brus¬ 
sels  lace,  the  hride  and  the  re'seau.  “  Angleterre  i 
bride,”  however,  was  discontinued  a  century  back. 

Brussels  lace  bad, neverthelc-ss,  one  great  fault," 
from  being  so  much  manipulated  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  by  the  hands  of  the  workers,  it  acquired  J 
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rwWish-yellow  hue.  In  order  to  obviate  this  defect, 
the  workwoman  powders  the  flowers  previously  to 
sewing  them  on  with  white  lead.  However,  even 
a  taste  for  discolored  lace  was  prevalent  in  the  last 
century,  and  our  grandmothers,  when  not  satisfied 
as  to  the  richness  of  discoloration,  “  rcwaslied  their 
lace  in  coffee.” 

The  pattern  of  Brussels  lace  has  always  followed 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  Tlie  most  ancient  e.xamples 
of  Brussels  lace  are  in  the  (lothic  style  of  ornameUt, 
and  changed  from  thi.s  to  the  flowing  artificial  style 
of  the  last  century ;  after  pa.ssing  through  the  “  genre 
jflewi  ”  of  the  First  Einjiire,  the  patterns  of  Brussels 
lace  now  follow  nature  and  become  every  year  more 
truly  artistic. 

hlechlin  lace,  however,  to  which  Napoleon  com¬ 
pared  the  spire  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  is  the  pret¬ 
tiest  of  laces,  as  Brussels  is  the  most  beautiful.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  flat  thread  which  forms 
the  flower  and  gives  the  lace  the  character  of  em¬ 
broider}’,  hence  sometimes  calltd  “  broilerie  de 
Malines.”  llie  manufacture  of  it,  however,  has 
long  been  on  the  decline. 

Mechlin  is  essentially  a  summer  lace,  being  charm¬ 
ing  when  worn  over  color.  It  was  in  great  favor 
in  the  last  century.  George  I.  wore  Jiechlin  cra¬ 
vats.  Of  the  beau  of  1 727,  we  read,  — 

“Right  Macklin  must  twist  round  his  bosom  and  wrists.” 

Swift  writes :  — 

“  Now  to  another  rcene  give  place  ; 

Rnter  the  folks  with  silk  and  lace, 

Fresh  matter  for  a  world  of  chat, 

Right  India  this,  right  Macklin  that.” 

In  “  Roderick  Random  ”  the  fops,  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary,  of  the  day,  have  their  hair  powdered  with 
marcchal,  and  wear  cambric  shirts  with  ^lalines 
lace  “  dyed  with  coflec-grounds.” 

Lady  Wortley  Jlontagu  writes  of  an  incipient 
lover,  — 

“  With  eager  beat  his  Mechlin  cravat  mores, 

Ue  lows,  1  whisi>cr  to  myself,  be  lures.”  « 

We  pass  over  the  other  Flemish  towns  to  arrive 
at  France,  which  ha.«,  since  the  decline  of  Venice, 
always  set  the  fashion  In  dress,  and  now,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  rivals  Brussels  In  lace-manufacture. 

After  its  first  periofl  of  servile  Italian  imitation, 
which  lasted  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  Valois, 
France  boldly  struck  out  a  line  of  fashion  of  its 
own,  and  made  one  of  the  most  astounding  of  all 
human  inventions  in  dress,  the  ruff'  or  frabe,  so 
called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  caul  or 
fnll  of  a  calf.  In  Ulpian  F'ullwell’s  “Interlude” 
(1568),  Michael  Newfangle  says,  — 

“  I  learned  to  make  gowns  with  long  sleeves  .and  wings, 

I  learned  to  make  rutfs  like  calves’  chitterlings.” 

Henry  II.,  who  had  a  scar  on  his  neck,  was  the 
first  to  place  this  eccentric  platform  of  lacc  under 
the  chin,  which  made  him  and  his  courtiers,  who 
immediately  followed  suit,  look  each  like  a  John 
the  Baptist’s  head  placed  on  a  charger. 

Henry  III.  and  \\is  mignons  frise.'^  et  fraUds” 
carried  the  ruff  to  the  extremest  point.  Tliis 
woman-fop  among  monarchs,  who  dressed  himself 
with  such  hermaphrodite  extravagance  that  you 
could  not  tell  of  which  sex  he  was,  bestowed  es¬ 
pecial  pains  on  his  ruff.  Ho  adjusted  the  plaits 
with  poking-sticks  with  his  own  hand.  In  the 
“  Sat}'re  Mcnippee  ”  he  is  the  “  Goudronneur  des 
collets  de  sa  femme.” 

By  1579,  ruffs  had  grown  prodigiously.  Ladies, 
as  all  know,  took  to  them,  and  would  not  be 


behind  the  men.  It  is  said  of  the  Reine  Mfirgot, 
that  when  seated  at  dinner,  she  was  obliged  to  have 
a  spoon  with  a  handle  two  feet  long  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  her  soup  over  her  ruff,  and  preserving 
it  rigid  and  Immaculate.  They  were  made  so  stit- 
fened  that  they  cracked  like  paper.  The  ruff  nat¬ 
urally  was  a  subject  for  sarcasm  and  caricature. 
Thus  in  1579,  Henry  HI.,  in  his  /raise  at  the  fair  of 
St.  Germains,  was  met  by  a  band  of  students  —  as 
saucy  as  Paris  students  have  ever  been  at  Carnival 
times  —  with  immoderate  ruffs  of  paper,  and  crying 
out  “  .1  la  /raise  on  connalt  le  vean.”  And  these 
young  fellows  were  sent  to  prison  for  their  pleas¬ 
antry. 

The  history  of  the  ruff  may  here  be  completed 
by  an  account  of  its  destiny  in  England.  The  ruff 
—  the  small  Spanish  ruff  —  appeared  round  the 
necks  of  people  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
whose  effigies  on  the  great  seal  have  ruffs  round 
their  necks,  and  little  ruffs  or  ruffles  round  their 
wrists.  But  the  apogee  of  the  ruff  was  in  the  days 
of  (iuecn  Elizabeth,  whose  ruff’  was  of  stupendous 
magnificence.  “  Clear-starching  ”  came  in  most 
opj  ortuncly  to  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the 
ruff.  It  was  imported  from  Flanders,  and  Madame 
Dinghen  van  der  Plasse  came  over  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  London  from  Flanders  “  for  their  better 
safeties,”  as  Stowe  says,  —  that  is,  to  escape  from  the 
bonfires  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  —  and  made  a  fortune 
by  clear-starching  ruffs.  She  took  pupils,  and  was 
much  patronized  by  the  court  dandies  of  the  time  ; 
but  vulgar  people  looked  on  the  lady  as  something 
worse  than  a  witch,  and  called  her  clear-starch  mix¬ 
ture  “  devil’s  broth.” 

The  wearer  of  the  ruff  was  in  a  state  of  ceaseless 
agony  lest  its  fine  inflexibility  should  be  broken, 
and  its  bewired  and  starched  circumference  should 
h.ave  a  fall.  The  Elizabethan  fop  drew  back  from 
all  who  approached  too  near,  crying,  — 

“  Not  30  close,  thy  breath  will  draw  my  ruff.” 

Tlie  chief  utensil  for  keeping  ruffs  in  order  was  the 
“  poking-stick  of  steel,”  which  Autolycus  had  among 
his  wares.  By  the  aid  of  the  poking-stick  heated  in 
the  fire,  the  folds  of  the  ruffs  were  ironed  into  the 

Erccise  symmetry  which  was  the  glory  of  the  Eliza- 
cthan  exquisite.  Tlieir  use  began  about  157G, 
according  to  Stowe,  and  in  the  accounts  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  we  find  she  paid  in  1592  to  her  blacksmith, 
one  Thom.os  Larkin,  “  pro  2  do  lez  setting  sticks 
<ad  2s.  Gil.”  the  sum  of  5.r.  Ender  the  fostering 
care  of  starch  and  poking-sticks  the  ruff'  shot  out  to 
the  length  of  “  a  quarter  of  a  yard.”  This  vast 
structure  of  gauze  was  called  in  Enghtnd  “  the 
I'rench  ruff,”  while  the  French  retiuiated,  and 
called  it  the  “  English  monster.” 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  yellow  throat,  wore 
the  highest  and  stiffest  ruff  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Her  ruffs 
were  made  of  the  finest  cut-work,  enriched  with 
gold,  silver,  and  even  precious  stones.  She  used 
up  endless  yards  of  cut-work,  purle,  needlework 
lace,  bone  lace  of  gold,  of  silver  enriched  with 
pearls,  and  bugles  and  spangles,  in  the  fabrication 
of  her  “  three-piled  ruff.”  But  she  sternly  refused 
such  license  to  her  people,  as  is  well  known,  by 
ordering  grave  citizens  to  stand  at  the  gates  of  the 
city  and  lay  hanils  on  the  wearers  of  all  ruffs 
beyond  a  certain  length,  in  order  to  cut  them  down 
to  dimensions  decent  in  a  subject. 

The  ruff,  after  a  little  knocking  about,  or  after 
exposure  to  a  little  rain  or  wind,  became  a  pitiable 
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object.  Philip  Stubbs,  in  his  “  Anatomy  of  Abuses,” 
says,  “  If  .32olus  with  his  blasts,  or  Neptune  with 
his  storms,  chance  to  hit  upon  the  crazie  bark  of 
their  bruised  ruffes,  then  they  goe  flip  flap  in  the 
wind  like  ragges  that  flew  abroad,  lying  on  their 
shoulders  like  the  dish-clout  of  a  slut.  But  wot  ye 
what  ?  the  devill  as  he  in  the  fulness  of  his  malice 
first  invented  these  great  ruffes,  &c.” 

To  return  to  France.  The  ruff  gave  place,  in 
the  men,  to  the  “  rabat,”  the  “  col  ralniltu,”  or  turn¬ 
down  collar  of  lace,  while  the  ladies  took  to  the 
vast  coUerette,”  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  of  Rubens 
rising  like  a  gigantic  fan  or  amphitheatre  behind 
the  head  of  Marie  de  Mcdicis.  To  make  amends, 
however,  for  the  diminution  of  lace  in  their  neck 
investments,  men  fringed  the  tops  of  their  boots 
and  their  garters  with  this  costly  fabric,  and  wore 
roses  of  lace  on  the  shoes.  Our  James  I.  refused 
to  wear  these  rosette  -  trimmed  shoes  when  first 
brought  him,  and  asked  “  If  they  wanted  to  make  a 
ruffe-footed  dove  of  him.”  Later,  a  still  more  ex¬ 
travagant  and  absurd  use  of  lace  was  made  in  the 
“  canons,”  or  lace  hangings  from  the  knee  half-way 
down  the  calf;  and  in  the  picture  at  Versailles  rep¬ 
resenting  the  interview  of  I.KJuis  XIV.  with  Philip 
IV.  in  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  the  Great  Monarcli 
wears  a  prodigious  pair  of  “  canons,”  each  as  large 
as  a  baby’s  shirt,  dependent  from  either  knee. 
These  cost  sometimes  seven  thousand  livres  a  pair. 
“  At  the  Court  of  France,”  writes  Savinierc,  “  people 
think  nothing  of  buying  rabats,  manchettes,  or 
canons,  to  the  value  of  thirteen  thousand  crowns.” 
The  quantity  of  money  which  thus  passed  out  of 
the  country  was  very  great.  Sumptuary  edicts 
had  been  issued  again  and  again  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  foreign  points,  when  Colbert  be¬ 
thought  him  of  endeavoring  to  rival  the  coveted 
points  of  Italy  and  Flanders  by  establishing  lace 
manufacture  in  France.  Colbert’s  manufactories 
were  successful,  and  “  Point  de  Prance  ”  supplanted 
that  of  Venice,  and  held  such  rivalry  with  even  the 
lace  of  Mechlin,  that  Young,  later,  speaking  of 
French  lace  by  the  name  of  Colberteen,  says :  — 

“  And  If  dispute  of  empire  rise  between 
Mechlin,  the  Queen  of  lace,  and  Colberteen, 

'T  is  doubt,  't  is  darkness  !  till  suspemled  fate 
Assumes  her  nod  to  close  the  grand  debate.” 

To  stand  well  in  the  good  graces  of  the  King  and 
the  ministers,  the  courtiers  and  their  ladies  lavished 
Point  de  France  on  every  article  of  dress  or  cham¬ 
ber  furniture  on  which  it  could  be  stitched ;  and 
even  in  churches  it  appeared  hanging  from  pulpits, 
and  fringing  albs  and  altar-clothes.  The  vallances, 
pillows,  and  coverlets  of  beds,  were  decked  with 
lace ;  an  example  followed  so  faithfully  by  England, 
that  in  1763,  on  the  baptism  of  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  the  Queen  received  the  company  in  a  splen¬ 
did  bed,  the  counterpane  of  which  cost  in  lace  alone 
£  3,783  sterling.  Moreover,  jupes,  corsets,  mantles, 
aprons  with  their  bibs,  shoes,  gloves,  and  even  fans, 
were  now  trimmed  with  ”  Point  de  France.”  Louis 
^was  so  proud  of  his  fabric,  that  he  presented  cravats 
and  ruffles  of  the  finest  point  to  the  Siamese  Am¬ 
bassadors  ;  which  probably  was  another  Instance  of 
giving  “  ruffles  to  men  without  shirts.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  first  set  the  fashion 
of  wearing  lace  in  the  head-<lress.  In  the  heat  of 
the  chase  the  locks  of  the  royal  favorite  broke  loose 
from  the  ribbon  which  bound  them ;  and  the  fair 
huntress  instantly  improvised  a  coiffure  with  her 
lace  handkerchief,  which  enraptured  the  King,  who 
begged  her  to  retain  it  for  the  night  at  court.  The 


new  head-dress  made  a  great  sensation,  and  the  next 
day  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  appeared  “  coiffies  a 
la  Fontangee.” 

'Phis  “coiffure,”  called  in  England  the  “com-  ■ 
mode,”  subsequently  grew  into  towering  dimensions,  ■ 

The  Steenkerk  cravat  also,  as  our  readers  know 
owed  its  origin  to  an  improvisation,  as  the  youno  ; 
French  Princes  of  the  Blood  dashed  into  action  at 
the  battle  of  that  name,  not  tying  their  cravats  in 
the  usual  elaborate  fashion,  but  twisting  it,  and  loop-  j 
ing  it  up  on  one  side  of  the  breast  in  a  button-hole  ' 
of  the  coat.  Every  man  and  woman  of  fashion  who  " 
respected  themselves  wore  subsequently  the  Steen-  “ 
kerk  tie. 

The  doll  of  fashion  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
treating  of  these  times.  There  were  no  ladies’ jour¬ 
nals  of  fashion  in  those  days,  and  at  each  change  of  | 
costume  two  dolls  were  dressed  up  at  the  Ilotel 
Rambouillet ;  called  aptly  and  wittily  enough,  the  ' 
one,  “  la  grande  Pandore,”  in  “  grande  tenue  ” ;  the 
other,  “  la  petite  Pandore”  in  morning  dishabille. 
'Phe  custom  of  dressing  up  a  doll  as  a  model  of  fash-  ii 
ion  originated  at  Venice,  where,  at  the  annual  fair 
in  the  Piazza  of  St  Mark,  a  doll  was  exposed  in  a  ' 
conspicuous  place  to  set  the  style  of  dress  for  the 
year.  Later  Henry  IV.  sent  Marie  de  Medicis,  ^ 
befoi’e  their  marriage,  some  such  dolls,  to  show  her  I 
the  French  fashions;  and  Mercier,  In  his  “Tableau 
de  Pari.s,”  celebrates  with  emphasis  the  “  poupee  de 
la  rue  Saint  Ilonore.”  “  C’est  de  Paris  que  les  pro- 
fondes  Inventions  en  modes  donnent  les  loix  k  I'uni- 
vers.  La  fameuse  poupde,  le  mannequin  prdcieu-x,  ) 
affuble  des  modes  les  plus  nouvelles,  passe  de  Paris 
k  Londres  tous  les  mols  et  va  de  Ik  rdpandre  ses 
graces  dans  toute  I’Europc.  II  va  au  Nord  et  au  . 
Midi,  il  penktre  k  Constantinople  et  k  Petersbourg,  ; 
et  le  pli  qu’a  donnd  une  main  fran^aise  se  repete  : 
chez  toutes  les  nations,  bumbles  observateurs  du 
gout  de  la  rue  Saint  Ilonord.”  \ 

The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  gave  a  fresh  character 
to  the  dominion  of  lace  both  in  men  and  women. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  domination  of  the  jabot, 
of  the  manchetten,  and  weeping-ruffles,  in  that  age 
of  butterfly  al/be-t,  chevaliers,  and  red-heeled  granth 
seigneurs  with  their  ribbons  on  their  shoulders  (called 
by  the  Jinglisli  fallals),  their  gold-laced  coats  of  vel¬ 
vet  and  satin,  their  white  perruques,  and  their  gold- 
embroidered  waistcoats  of  satin,  their  swords  and  am¬ 
ber-headed  canes.  The  ruffles  gave  rise  to  endless 
imputations  against  the  Parisians.  Mercier  s.ays  the 
Parisians  bought  four  pairs  of  ruffles  for  one  shirt.  • 
“  Un  beau  Monsieur  se  met  une  chemise  blanche 
tous  les  qiiinze  jours.  II  coud  ses  manchettes  sur 
une  chemise  sale.”  Grisettes  at  this  time  besieged 
travellers  in  their  hotels  in  Paris  with  their  baskets 
of  ruffles  and  jabots  of  Malines,  Angleterre,  and 
point  lace.  Sterne  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  a 
r  lace-seller  in  his  “  Sentimental  Journey.”  All 
classes  wore  ruffles,  and  some  possessed  enormous  ! 
supplies.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  had  four 
dozen  pairs  of  ruffles,  Ivouls  XVI.,  in  1792,  fifty- 
nine  pairs,  and  even  the  executioner  mounted  the 
scaffold  to  perform  his  hautes  ceuvres  in  a  velvet  ; 
suit  powdered,  with  point-lace  jabot  and  ruffles. 
Valets,  both  in  England  and  France,  wore  gold  and 
silvk-r  rings  and  lace  ruffles.  The  “  Connoisseur" 
complains  of  “  roast  beef  being  banished  from  even 
“  down  stall's,”  because  the  powdered  footmen  will 
not  touch  it  for  fear  of  daubing  their  lace  ruffles. 

“  Queen  Anne,  who  was,”  Mrs.  Palliser  says,  “  a 
great  martinet  in  trifles,”  whose  taste  for  things  do¬ 
mestic  Is  still  memorialized  in  dishes  made  after 
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Queen  Anne’s  fashion,  had  her  servants  marshalled 
before  her  every  day,  that  she  might  see  if  their 
ruffles  were  clean  and  their  periwigs  dressed.  The 
state  liveries  of  Victoria,  with  their  gold  embroidery, 
were,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  made  in  the 
early  part  of  George  ll.’s  reign.  These  dres.ses  had 
originally  ruffles  of  the  richest  “^ros  Point  de 
Fronce,”  of  the  same  epoch  as  the  garments ;  but  the 
ruffles  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  Court  balls 
of  1848,  contemporaneously  with  the  last  great  e.\- 
plosion  of  European  democracy. 

The  e.\tiavagance  displayed  by  the  ladies  in  the 
matter  of  lace  far  surpassed  that  of  the  men. 
Madame  de  Creijuy  visited  the  Duchesse  Douairiere 
de  la  Ferte,  and  found  her  lying  under  a  coverlet 
made  of  Point  de  Venine  of  one  piece.  “  Tlie  trim¬ 
ming  of  her  sheets  was  of  Point  d’Angleterre,  and 
worth,  I  am  persuaded,  40,000  crowns.” 

The  lace  part  of  the  trousseau  of  Madame,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  cost  £25,000.  Five 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  lace,  linen,  &c.,  was  a 
common  item  of  a  trousseau  of  a  lady  in  those  days. 
And  etiquette,  it  must  be  added,  established  that 
lace  should  not  be  worn  in  mourning.  Etiquette, 
however,  and  the  sway  of  lace,  received  its  first  and 
deadliest  blow  from  the  fair  hands  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,  who  laughed  all  Court  traditions  to  scorn, 
and  in  the  matter  of  lace,  as  in  more  serious  things, 
unconsciously  did  the  work  of  democracy. 

The  heavy  old  point-lace  was  supplanted  by  the 
finest  Indian  muslin.  “  Madame  Etiquette  ”  might 
be  indignant,  the  Mardchal  de  Luxembourg  might 
declare  the  ladies  in  their  muslins  looked  “  like  cooks 
and  convent  porters,”  and  might  send  by  way  of 
protest  to  her  granddaughter,  the  Duchesse  de 
Lanzun,  an  apron  of  sailcloth,  trimmed  with  fine 

Coint,  together  with  six  fichus  of  the  same  character, 
ut  the  reign  of  lace,  nevertheless,  was  in  hopeless 
decrepitude ;  a  struggle  was  made  with  the  harbe  or 
lappet,  but  it  was  no  use,  the  age  of  flimsy  and  limp 
textures  came  in  with  sensiblerie  and  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  and  the  toilettes  of  the  time  were  turned 
into  veritable  cartes  de  tendre.  Robes  were  made  of 
mupirs  etouffes,  trimmed  with  regrets  superfiiis, 
pointed  with  ‘■'■candeur  parfaile,  garnie  en  plaintes 
indicibles”  beribboned  with  “  attentions  margutes” 
Diamonds  were  banished  from  these  sentimental  re¬ 
gions,  and  degraded  to  the  shoes,  which  were  of 
“cAei’cux  de  la  reine,”  bejewelled  with  diamonds 
“  en  coups  perfides,”  and  “  venez-g-coir  ”  in  emerahls. 
The  hair  was  arrayed  “en  sentiments  soutenus"; 
caps  were  of  “  conguete  assuree”  trimmed  with  rib¬ 
bons  of  “  a‘il  abattu,”  and  muffs  were  .of  “  agitation 
momentance"  The  most  potent  proof  of  the  (lisgrace 
of  point  at  this  period  is  tliat  in  the  bills  of  Madem¬ 
oiselle  Berlin,  the  (Judbn’s  milliner,  lace  forms  an 
insignificant  item.  Blonde  took  its  place,  — ‘‘Blond 
k  fond  d’Alen9on  seme  a  poix,  h  mouches.”  The 
Church  alone  protected  the  old  fabrics.  The  Cardi¬ 
nal  de  Rohan  still  officiated  at  V'ersailles  in  a  lace 
alb  of  100,006  livres,  and  his  assistants  were  afraid 
to  touch  so  costly  a  raiment. 

The  French  Revolution  completed  the  work  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  w.as  fatal  to  the  lace  trade. 
For  twelve  years  the  manufacture  almost  entirely 
ceased,  and  more  than  thirty  different  fabrics  dis¬ 
appeared  forever.  Napoleon,  however,  in  1801, 
with  his  taste  for  the  stately  and  the  grand,  took  up 
the  cause  of  lace  once  more,  and,  under  his  patron¬ 
age  the  fabrics  of  Alen^on,  Brussels,  and  Chantilly, 
became  again  popular.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  he  made 
the  wearing  of  his  favorite  points  obligatory  at  the 


Tuileries.  The  heavy  ancient  style  was  disuardedt 
a  lighter  and  simpler  fashion  of  lace  produced,  while, 
by  an  improvement  in  the  point  de  raccroc,  several 
sections  of  lace  were  able  to  be  joined  together  in 
one  piece,  and  that  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
month  which  formerly  occupied  a  year.  The  beauty 
and  costliness  of  the  lace  made  for  the  marriage  of 
Marie  Louise  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  to  re¬ 
produce  them  now  would  cost  alwve  a  million  of 
francs.  Napoleon  was  indeed  a  great  lover  of  lacej 
and  his  sister,  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese,  we 
hear,  “  s’est  passionee  pour  les  dentelles.”  The 
elegantes  of  the  day  took  up  the  taste  of  the  Bona- 
partes,  and  Madame  Recamier,  when  she  was  souf- 
frante,  received  her  guests  couchte  on  a  gilded  bed, 
with  bed-curtains  of  finest  Brussels  lace,  bordered 
with  garlands  of  honeysuckle,  and  lined  with  satin 
of  the  palest  rose.  The  couvrepied  was  of  the  same 
material,  and “  des  flots de  Valenciennes”  descended 
from  the  pillow  of  embroidered  cambric. 

Lace,  however,  received  another  fatal  shock  by  the 
invention  of  bobbin-net  and  tulle  and  machinery,  in 
1818,  and  only  after  fifteen  years  of  desperate  strug- 

fle  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  place  ;  since  1834, 
owever,  its  manufacture  has  been  in  full  activity. 

As  to  the  time  in  which  l.ace  first  appeared  in 
England,  antiquaries  are  in  much  doubt.  The  Act 
of  3  Edw.  IV.  c.  4,  14G3,  prohibits,  among  other 
things,  the  importation  of  “  laces,”  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  signified  what  we  now  mean  by  lace. 
These  laces  of  silk  and  gold,  and  laces  of  thread, 
were  nothing  more  than  braids  or  cords.  Cut-work, 
however,  unmistakably  appears  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,”  and  veritable  lace  in  the 
Church  inventories  as  early  as  1554. 

In  a  sumptuary  law  of  Queen  Mary’,  ruffles  made 
out  of  England  are  forbidden  to  any  one  under  the 
degree  of  a  baron,  and  all  wreath  lace  or  passament 
lace  of  gold  and  silver  with  sleeves,  partlet,  or  linen 
trimmed  with  purle  of  gold  and  silver,  or  white- 
works,  alias  cut-works,  &c.,  to  any  lady  beneath  the 
dignity'  of  a  knight’s  wife.  Lace  was  called  indif¬ 
ferently  purle,  passament,  or  bone-work,  the  last 
appellation  being  derived  from  the  bone  pins  used 
in  the  manufacture.  Shakespeare,  in  “  Twelfth 
Night,”  has,  — 

“  Xlie  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  son, 

Aud  tlie  free  niuidd  that  weave  their  thread  with  bone.*’ 

“  Bone  ”  lace  appears  constantly  in  the  wardrobe 
accounts,  while  bobbin  lace,  which  is  difl’erent,  is  of 
less  frequent  occurrence. 

Among  (iueen  Elizabeth’s  New  Year  gifts  was 
one  from  Lady  Paget,  of  a  “  petticoat  of  cloth  of 
gold,  stayned  black  and  white,  with  a  bone  lace  of 
gold  and  spangles  like  the  wayves  of  the  sea.” 

In  the  plays  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  term 
constantly  ajipears.  A  pert  sempstress  cries,  in 
Green’s  “  Tu  quotjue,”  — 

Bay  some  quoifs,  handkerchiefs,  or  very  good  bone  lace,  mistress.*’ 
Massinger  writes :  — 

You  taugliC  her  to  make  shirts  and  bone  lace.** 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  “  St;ornful  Lady,” 
Loveless  describes  a  Uirifty'  housewife  thus  :  — 

She  cuts  cambric  to  a  thread,  weaves  bone  lace,  and  quilts  balls 
admirably.**  • 

And  the  term  continued  to  be  used  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century. 

Up  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  all  mention  of  lace  is 
scanty ;  but  suddenly  in  the  Privy  Expenses,  and 
the  inventories  of  New  Year’s  gifts,  notices  of  passa- 
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menta,  drawn-work,  cut-work,  crown  lace,  bone  lace 
for  ruffs,  Spanish  chain,  bjas,  parchment,  hollow, 
billament,  and  diamond  lace,  crowd  upon  us  with 
astounding  rapidity.  It  was  sold  in  the  general 
shops  or  stores  of  provincial  towns,  together  with 
pepper,  hornbooks,  sugar-candy,  and  spangles. 

Tue  wardrobe  accounts  of  Eliziibeth  are  drawn 
up  in  Latin,  which  is  not  without  its  chann,  if  not 
precisely  Ciceronian  ;  a  very  little  will  suffice  for  a 
purist  in  that  language.  Here  is  a  specimen ;  — 

“  Eiclcm  pro  6  caulis  alb’  nodat’  op-at’  cu’  le  chainc- 
stich  ct  Icgat’  cu’  tape  ile  tilo  soror  ad  14*.,  4f.  4». 

Which  means,  being  Interpreted :  “  Ditto  for  six 
caules  of  wliite  knot-work  worked  with  the  chain- 
stitch  bound  with  tape  of  sister’s  (nun’s)  thread  at 
14s.,  4/.  4s.” 

A  lady  wI»o  left  three  thousand  gowns  behind 
her  was  not  likely  to  be  very  economical  in  lace ; 
and  cut-work,  elegautlj'  called  opus  scissttm,  W  the 
keeper  of  the  Great  AV  ardrobe,  was  used  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Without  stint.  She  wore  it  on  her  ruffs,  “  with 
lilies  of  the  like,  set  with  small  seed  pearl,  on  her 
doublets,  flourished  with  s(iuares  of  silver  owes,”  on 
her  forepart  of  lawn,  “flourished  with  silver  and 
spangles,”  on  her  cushion  cloths,  her  veils,  her  tooth- 
cloths,  her  smocks,  and  her  nightcaps.  Elizabeth, 
in  one  of  these  night-caps  at  the  window,  it  was  the 
good  fortune  of  young  Gilbert  Talbot,  son  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  to  see  while  he  was  walking  in  the  tilt- 
yard.  The  Queen  gave  him  a  slap  on  tlie  forehead  I 
that  evening,  and  told  her  chamberlain  that  the 
young  man  had  seen  “her  unready,  and  in  her 
night  stuff,”  and  how  ashamed  she  was  thereof. 

The  Queen  had  a  great  passion  for  foreign  articles 
of  wear.  The  new  purchases  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  were  overhauleil  on  their  way  to  her  prison, 
and  Elizabeth  purloined  whatever  she  had  a  fancy 
for.  Cecil  penned  a  wary  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Nor¬ 
ris,  saying  that  “  the  Queen’s  Jlajesty  would  fain 
have  a  tailor  that  has  skill  to  make  her  apparel  both 
after  the  French  and  Italian  manner,”  and  his  lady- 
wife  “  is  to  get  one  private  without  the  knowledge 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  as  she 
does  not  want  to  be  beholden  to  her.” 

Laced  handkerchiefs  now  first  came  into  fashion. 

[  “  Maydes  and  gentlewomen,”  writes  Stowe,  “  gave 
to  their  favorites,  as  tokens  of  their  love,  little  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  of  about  three  or  four  inches  square, 
wrought  round  about,”  and  with  a  button  at  each 
corner.  They  cost  sixpence,  twelvepence,  and  six- 
teenpence,  and  gentlemen  wore  them  on  their  hats 
as  favors  of  their  mistre.-^es. 

The  laces  of  Flandci-s  and  Italy  now  easily  held 
their  own  for  nearly  two  centuries.  On  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  however.  Queen  Anne,  the  wife  of 
James  I.,  seems  to  have  dune  what  she  couhl  for  the 
fabric.s  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  England  was  somewhat  humiliating. 
She  had  to  make  her  entree  into  public  life  in  Eliz¬ 
abeth's  old  clothes.  The  Scotch  wardrobe  was  too 
scanty  and  poor  for  the  sudden  demand  upon  it. 
James  wisely  enough  communicated  the  fact  to  the 
Privy  Council,  who  forthwith  forwarded  to  the 
I  Queen,  by  the  hands  of  her  newly  made  ladles,  a 
I  quantity  of  Elizabeth’s  old  gowns  and  ruffs  where¬ 
with  to  make  a  creditable  appearance.  Gut  the 
young  Queen  was  furious  at  thus  being  made  to 
wear  the  second-hand  clothes  of  the  parchracnt-faco, 
wrinkled  queen  who  had  just  died,  and  she  refused 
to  appoint  am-  of  the  ladies  sent  to  her,  with  the 
exception  of  Lady  Bedford. 


Ruffs,  single,  double,  three-piled,  and  “  Dsedalian  ” 
as  a  satirist  calls  them,  went  out  with  James  I. 
though  Judges  continued  to  wear  them  until  the 
peruke  came  in.  The  “  falling-band  ”  usurped  the 
dignity  of  the  ruff;  and  a  “  fine  clean  fall,”  says  the 
JIalcontont,  “  if  you  should  chance  to  fall  asleep  in 
the  afternoon,”  had  no  need  of  a  “  poking-stick  to 
recover  it."  Lord  Keeper  Finch  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  legal  dignitary  who  had  the  strentuh 
of  mind  to  adopt  the  “  falling-band.”  And  Whfte- 
lock,  in  1635,  in  addressing  the  Quarter  Sessions 
“  in  a  cle.an  fall,”  found  it  necessary  to  assert  “  that 
one  may  ^eak  as  good  sense  in  a  failing-band  as  in 
a  ruff.”  Tbc  “  falTing-bands,”  however,  were  not  a 
whit  less  expensive,  and  the  quantity  of  needle-work 
purl  expended  on  the  King’s  hunting  collars,  “  colares 
pro  venatione,”  is  astounmng. 

In  the  wardrobe  accounts,  9!)4  yards  are  propor¬ 
tioned  to  twelve  collars  and  twenty-four  paim  of  cuffs ; 
and  the  bills  for  the  King's  lace  and  linen  arose  from 
£1,000  in  1025,  to  Sl,500  m  163^,  when,  in  the 
State  papers,  a  project  may  he  found  for  reducing 
the  charge  for  the  King’s  lace  and  bone  lace  “  for 
his  body  ”  back  to  £1,000,  for  which  sum  “  it  maybe 
ven-  well  done.” 

The  art  of  lace-making  was  now  flourishing  in 
England,  so  that  Henrietta  M.aria  made  constant 

!)rcsents  of  ribbon,  lace,  and  other  English  feminine 
inery  to  her  sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria. 

But  the 


. 


“  Uchatoes,  rib.'inds,  cufTs,  ruGb,  falls, 

Scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  m:isks,  mulTs,  laces,  cauls,” 

of  the  court  of  King  Charles  were  soon  to  be  scat¬ 
tered  into  space  by  the  hurricane  passions  of  civil 
and  religious  discord.  Already  lace,  in  its  delicate 
susceptibility,  had  shown  prophetic  sympathies  with 
coming  events ;  for  towards  the  end  of  James  I.’s 
reign,  a  strange  custom  had  been  introduced  by  Pur¬ 
itan  ladies  ot  representing  religious  subjects,  both 
in  lace,  cut-work,  and  embroidery,  on  their  vestments. 
Thus,  in  Jasper  Mayne’s  “  City  Match,”  we  have :  — 

“  She  works  religious  pettlcoato  ;  for  flowers, 

She  'll  make  church  histories.  Uer  needle  doth 
So  sanctify  my  cushionets,  besides. 

My  smock  sleeves  have  such  holy  embroideries, 

Aud  are  so  learned,  that  1  fear  in  time 
Aii  my  apnarel  will  be  quoted  by 
Some  pious  instructor.” 

The  Scotch  went  to  bed  in  sheets  of  holy  work, 
for  we  find  in  a  Scotch  inventory  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  “  Of  Holland  scheittes  ii  pair,  (phareof  1 
pair  schewit  (sewed)  with  holie  work.” 

Ladies,  under  the  tyranny  of  Puritan  severity, 
must  lay  aside  their  whisks,  or  gorget  collars,  and 
no  longer  hie  to  Saint  Martin’s  for  lace.  Their 
smocks  of  three  pounds  ajfiece  must  be  suppressed, 
and 

“  Scmiisters  with  mo's  and  cuSk,  and  quoifs  and  cauls. 

And  falls,” 

must  be  content  to  turn  the  use  of  their  needles  to 
more  godly  fashions.  “  Lace  to  her  smocks,  —  broad 
seaming  laces,”  groans  a  Puritan  writer,  “  it  is  hor¬ 
rible  to  think  of.” 

The  lace-makers  consequently  had  a  melancholy 
existence,  when  the  Maypole  was  suppressed  and 
“  the  hobby-horse  was  forgot.”  Village  festivals  and 
love-locks  and  gay  attire  had  the  same  fate  as  bear- 
baiting;  nevertheless,  it  was  principally  the  middle 
and  lower  cla.sse3  who  submitted  to  the  tyranny 
of  Puritan  austeriW.  These  sober-suited  people 
thought,  with  Sir  Toby  Belch,  that  it  was  “  not  for 
gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan  ” ;  but  the 
great  ladies  of  the  Puritan  party  loved  not  the 
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Koundhead  fashions  any  more  than  the  wives  of 
the  Cavaliers.  Even  the  mother  of  Cromwell  wore 
a  handkerchief  of  which  the  broad  point  lace  alone 
could  be  seen,  and  her  green  velvet  cardinal  was 
edged  with  broad  gold  lace ;  and  the  body  of  the 
great  Protector  —  austere  as  he  was  in  life  in  dress 

_ was  arrayed  after  death  in  purrile  velvet,  ermine, 

and  the  richest  Flanders  lace,  and  his  effigy,  carved 
by  Symonds,  had  a  plentiful  adornment  of  point. 
In  a  political  Jen  (Tesprk  of  the  disbursements  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  w'e  have  Lady  Lam¬ 
bert  put  down  for 

“  Item,  seven  now  whisks  lin’d  v.-ith  Flnnders  lace  of 
the  lost  edition,  each  whisk  is  valued  at  lifty  pound, 
i350.” 

With  the  Restoration,  the  age  of 


“  Major-General  Blunt.  —  Wliat  say’st,  young 
fellow  ?  Points  and  laces  for  camps  ? 

“Sir  Nicholas  Danuy.  —  Yes,  points  and  laces. 
Why,  I  carry  two  laundresses  on  purpose.  Would  you  I 
have  a  gentleman  go  undress’d  in  a  camp  ?  Do  you  | 
think  I  would  see  a  camp  if  there  were  no  dressing  I  | 
Why,  I  have  two  campaign  suits,  one  trimmed  with  ! 
Flanders  lace  and  the  other  with  net  point.  | 

“Major-General  Blunt.  —  Camping  -  suits  with  i 
lace  and  point !  ’’ 

“  The  hair-powder  of  the  army,”  an  indignant  I 
writer  observes  at  this  period,  “  would  feed  ti0b,000  I 
persons  per  annum.”  The  “  World  ”  regarded  this  ! 
expenditure  of  finery  on  men  about  to  be  food  for  I 
powder  in  the  same  light  as  the  silver  plates  and  i 
ornaments  on  a  coffin.  The  gay  young  fellows  | 
“  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one’s  dead  ” :  —  I 


I  “  The  dangling  knee  fringe  and  the  hib-cravat,” 

I  lace  once  more  had  one  of  its  sunniest  epochs  in  the 
eyes  of  fashion;  and  Pepys,  in  1662,  could  put  on 
his  “  new  lace  band,”  and  say,  “  so  neat  it  is  that  I 
am  resolved  my  great  expenses  shall  be  lace-bands, 
and  it  will  set  ofi  anything  else  the  more.”  Charles 
;  II.  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign  spent  1!20  12.1.  for  a 
!  new  cravat  to  be  worn  on  “  the  birthday  of  his  dear 
I  brother”;  and  James  expended  1!2!)  upon  one  of 
I  Venice  point  to  appear  in  on  that  of  his  f|ueen. 

I  AVben  the  last  Stuart  king  died  at  Saint  Germain, 

,  he  died  according  to  French  etiiiuette,  and,  to  please 
,  Louis  XIV.,  in  a  laced  nightcap.  This  cap  was 
1  called  a  toquet.  “  It  was  the  Court  etiquette,”  writes 
!  Madame  in  her  Memoirs,  “  for  all  the  Royals  to  die 
;  with  a  nightcim  on.”  This  toquet  of  King  James 
i  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Dunkirk.  Mary  of  Modena 
j  died  also  in  like  fashion,  coif/ee  with  the  toquet. 

I  William  HI.,  in  spite  of  his  grim  phlegmatic  char- 
j  acter,  had  a  genuine  Dutch  taste  for  lace,  so  that 
I  his  bills  for  that  article  in  161)5  reached  the  im¬ 
mense  sum  of  £2,459  19s.;  thus  almost  doubling 
I  the  lace  extravagance  of  Charles  I.  Among  the 
more  astonishing  items  we  have 

“117  yards  of  ‘  scissic  tenia;,’  cut- work  for  .£  s.  J. 
trimming  12  pocket-lmndkerchiefs  .  485  14  .8 
And  78  yards  for  24  cravats  at  £  8  10s.  663  0  0” 

Lace  expended  for  six  new  ruzor-clollm,  amounted 
to  £270  and  £499  10s.  worth  of  lace  was  bestowed 
on  twenty-four  new  night-shirts,  “indusiis  noctur- 
nis.”  The  queen  Slary  approached,  but  did  not 
reach,  the  Eng  in  lace  expenditure ;  her  lace-bill 
for  1694  amounted  to  £1,918. 

With  respect  to  this  age  of  heavy  wigs  and  the 
laced  Steenkerk  cravat  many  people  possess  among 
their  family  relics,  Mrs.  Falhser  says,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  long  oval-shaped  brooches  of  topaz  or 
Bristol  stone,  and  wonder  what  they  were  used  for. 
These  were  for  fastening  the  lace  Steenkerk  on  one 
side  of  the  breast,  when  it  was  not  pa.ssed  through 
the  button-hole.  Under  such  royal  patronage  the  ] 
lace-trade  necessarily'  prospered,  and  Defoe  ( motes 
Blandford  lace  as  selhng  ten  years  after  William’s 
death  at  £30  the  yard. 

These  were  the  days  when  young  military  heroes 
went  to  war  in  all  the  bravery  of  toilet  they  could 
muster ;  so  that  later,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  the 
young  nobles  of  France  sat  for  hours  under  the 
operations  of  their  i-alets  and  perruquiers  in  front  of 
their  tents,  preparing  their  toilette  de  guerre  with 
ppNJater  pains  than  the  Graces  ever  bestowed  upon 
Venus.  Even  Volunteers  must  go  to  camp  properly 
equipped,  as  in  Shadwell’s  play  of  the  “  \Munteers, 
or  the  Stockjobbers  ” ;  — 


war  the  troops  advance) 
AdomM  and  trimnrd  like  femules  for  the  dunce.** 


Some  years  previous  to  this  epoch  in  1664,  the  j 
Turkish  Vizier,  Aehmet  Kiuprili  Ogli,  seeing  the  | 
young  French  noblesse  defile  on  the  plains  of  llun-  | 
g.ary  in  order  of  battle,  in  all  the  bravery  of  satin,  i 
with  their  white  {-.erukes,  and  all  their  ribbons  and 
lace  fringes  tliittcriug  like  line  feathers  in  the  wind,  1 
exclaimed,  *•  Who  are  these  young  girls  ?  ”  Soon  j 
after,  in  one  irresistible  charge,  the  young  ladies 
broke  up  the  ranks  of  his  terrible  Janissaries,  and 
changed  disaster  into  victory. 

Even  in  Sheridan’s  time  the  hearts  of  young  la¬ 
dies  at  home,  like  that  of  the  Justice’s  daughter  in 
“  St.  Patrick’s  Day,”  melted  at  imagination  of  the 
hardships  of  young  warriors  in  their  gay  attire :  — 


“  Dear,  to  think  how  the  sweet  fellows  sleep  upon  the 
ground,  and  fight  in  silk  stockings  and  lace  ruffies  !  ” 

(iueen  Anne’s  reign  appears  to  have  been  illus¬ 
trated  principally  by  the  invention  of  “  Pinners 
double-ruflled,  with  twelve  plaits  of  a  side ;  the  hair 
being  frizzled  all  round  the  head,  and  standing 
as  stiir  as  a  bodkin.”  “  The  prettiest  fashion  lately 
come  over!  so  easy,  so  French,  and  all  that,”  as 
Parley  says  in  Farquhar’s  “  Sir  Harry  Wildair.” 
The  “commode”  or  Fontange’s  coiffure,  too,  met 
with  a  fall  under  her  dynasty,  sinking  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  like  the  funds  in  time  of  revolution.  These 
had,  indeed,  shot  up  to  such  a  height  that  the  wits 
declared  the  ladies  carried  Bow  steeples  upon  their 
heads ;  and  Addison  declared  tliat  men  looked  like 
mere  grasshoppers  before  the  towering  majesty  of 
the  female  species. 

Lace,  moreover,  met  with  a  verj"  treacherous 
rival  in  china,  a  mania  for  which  now  set  in ;  the 
ladies,  having  coaxed  their  lords  into  generosity  for 
the  rcsiieetuble  old  investment  in  lace,  would  sur¬ 
reptitiously  barter  their  Flanders  lace  for  punch¬ 
bowls  and  mandarins.  “  So  that  a  husband,”  Addi- 
sdn  tells  us,  “was  often  purchasing  a  large  china 
vase,  when  be  fancied  be  was  giving  his  wile  a  new 
head-dress  ” ;  “  but,”  as  Mrs.  Palliser  observes,  with 
womanly  spirit,  “  husbands  could  scarcely  grumble, 
when  a  go^  wig  cost  forty  gqineas,  to  say  nothing 
of  male  lace  ties  and  rutiles.” 

The  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  did  noth¬ 
ing  to  derange  tlie  steady  dominion  which  lace  now 
had  fixed  u])on  the  male  and  female  mind.  Altiiough 
Lord  Bolingbroke  so  enraged  Queen  Anne  by  bis 
untidy  dress,  that  “  she  supposed,  forsooth,  he  would 
some  day  come  to  Court  in  his  nightcap,”  yet  he 
neglected  not  to  have  his  cravat  of  point  lace,  and 
his  weeping  ruffles  depended  from  his  wrists.  In 
England  these  ruffles  were  said  to  serve  for  passing 
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Jacobite  notes, pou/eta"  from  one  rebel  to  another. 
In  France,  alas!  sharpers  found  them  convenient  for 
cheating  at  cards.  The  passion  for  lace  was  so 
great  in  the  time  of  the  first  two  Georges,  that 
satirists  railed  against  it  as  if  it  were  a  thing  un¬ 
known  to  their  forefathers ;  an  indignant  dramatist 
writes  churlishly  in  “  Tunbridge  Wells  ” :  — 

"  Since  your  fantastical  gccrs  came  in,  with  wires, 
ribbons,  laces,  and  your  furbelow,  with  300  yards  in  a 
gown  and  petticoat,  there  has  not  been  a  good  house¬ 
wife  ih  the  nation.” 

Swift  sa^'s  that  the  ladies  did  then  nothing  so 
much  as 

“  Of  caps  and  ruffles  hold  the  prave  debate. 

As  of  their  lives  they  would  decide  their  fate.” 

Again,  in  his  very  flattering  advice  to  a  young 
lady,  he  asserts, — 

“And,  when  you  are  among  yourselves,  how  natu¬ 
rally,  after  the  first  compliments,  do  you  enteruiin  your¬ 
selves  with  the  price  and  choice  of  lace,  apply  your 
hands  to  each  other’s  lappets  and  ruffles,  as  if  the  whole 
business  of  your  life  and  the  public  concern  dcjicnded 
on  the  cut  of  your  petticoats.” 

Ladies’  maids  found  the  bribe  of  a  bit  of  Flanders 
irresistible  from  their  mistress’s  lover.  In  the  “  Re¬ 
cruiting  Officer,”  we  have  this  piece  of  dialogue 
between  Lucy  the  maid  and  Melinda :  — 

“  Lucy.  —  Indeed,  madam,  the  best  bribe  I  had  from 
the  captain  was  only  a  small  piece  of  Flanders  lace  for 
a  cap. 

“Melinda.  —  Ay,  Flanders  lace  is aconstant  present 
from  officers . They  every  year  bring  over  a  car¬ 

go  of  lace  to  cheat  the  King  of  his  duty  and  his  sub- 
jeets  of  their  honesty.” 

Indeed,  the  very  appearance  of  beauty  in  lace  and 
distress  had  something  to  indescribably  touching  in 
it,  that  even  jurors  at  the  Old  Bailey  were  moved 
to  tears  by  the  agitations  of  the  elegantly  laced 
stomacher,  lace  flounces,  and  weeping  ruffles  of 
pretty  Miss  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  when  standing 
at  the  bar  for  forgery.  The  triumph  of  lace,  how¬ 
ever,  was  incomplete,  for  she  was  hanged  in  spite  of 
ruffles,  flounces,  and  stomacher. 

The  “  Connoisseur  ”  evidently  thought  the  spirit 
of  gambling  could  go  no  further  in  a  lady,  if  she 
staked  her  lace :  — 

“  The  lady  played  till  all  her  ready  money  was  gone, 
staked  her  cap,  and  lost  it,  afterwards  her  handkerchief. 
He  then  staked  both  cap  and  handkerchief  against  her 
tucker,  which,  to  his  pique,  she  gained.” 

Ladies,  however,  not  only  recklessly  gambled  their 
lace,  but  they  smuggled  it  whenever  they  could 
themselves,  and  encouraged  others  to  do  it  for  them. 
They  defied  the  laws,  and  cheated  the  King’s  cus¬ 
toms  shamefully,  and  without  scruple.  j 

In  vain,  from  1700  downwards,  were  edicts  issued 
prohibiting  entirely  the  import  of  foreign  lace,  for 
the  protection  of  home  manufacture.  Ladies  of 
rank  were  stopped  in  their  chairs  in  Fleet  Street  or 
Covent  Garden.  ancL  relieved  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs  of  French  lace  to  which  they  could  not 
show  a  satisfactory  title.  Even  ladies,  when  walking, 
bad  their  mittens  cut  off  their  hands,  if  supposed  of 
French  manufacture ;  and  a  poor  woirfan  was 
stopped  with  a  quartern  loaf  in  her  hands,  which, 
when  examined,  contained  £200  worth  of  lace  in¬ 
side  the  crust.  In  1767,  an  officer  of  the  customs 
seized  £400  worth  of  Flanders  lace  artfully  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  ship’s  buoy.  Everybody 
smuggled ;  yet,  if  you  got  your  lace  safely  through 


Dover,  you  might  have  it  seized  at  Southwark,  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  Spanish  embassy  found  to  his  coat,  ' 
who  was  relieved  in  that  suburb  of  thirty-six  dozen  ' 
shirts  with  fine  Dresden  ruffles  and  jabots,  and  end-  I 
less  lace  in  pieces  for  ladies’  wear.  j 

The  officers  of  the  customs  were  very  zealous,  and  ' 
had  spies  ever  on  the  watch  ;  warned  by  experience, 
they  neither  respected  the  sanctity  of  coffin  or 
corpse  coming  across  the  Channel.  Even  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was,  after  death,  poked  in¬ 
to  at  Dover  with  a  stick,  to  the  disgust  of  his  se> 
vants,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  real.  Forty  years 
indeed  before  that,  the  bmly  of  a  deceased  clergy¬ 
man  was  found  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  bulk  of 
Flanders  lace  of  immense  value.  Tbe  sraugglen 
had  cut  away  the  trunk  from  the  head  and  hands 
and  feet,  and  removed  it :  and  the  discovery  of  this 
trick  caused  the  ignominious  treatment  of  the  body 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Nevertheless,  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Westminster  ran  comfortably  £6,000 
worth  of  French  lace  in  the  coffin  of  Bishop  Alter-  i 
bury,  who  died  in  Paris,  when  he  was  brought  over, 
counting,  probably,  on  a  dead  Bishop  inspiring  more 
awe  than  a  deceased  Duke. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  French  war,  smuggling 
had  a  very  lively  existence,  and  travelling-carnages 
and  mail-coaches  were  rifled  on  the  London  and 
Dover  road  without  mercy,  and  generally  with  lit¬ 
tle  effect. 

Mrs.  Palliser  has  in  her  possession  a  Brussels  veil 
of  great  beauty,  which  had  a  narrow  escape  fnxn 
the  custom-house  officers  at  this  time.  It  belonged 
to  a  lady  who  was  wife  of  a  Member  of  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  The  day  after  an  election  she  was 
to  start  with  her  husband  for  London.  When  at  a 
dinner-party,  she  heard  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
that  Lady  Ellenborough,  wife  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  had  been  stopped  near  Dover,  and  a  (juan- 
tity  of  valuable  lace,  concealed  in  the  lining  of  her 
carriage,  taken  from  her.  The  owner  of  the  Brus¬ 
sels  veil,  having  just  bought  it  of  a  smuggler  for 
a  hundred  guineas,  took  fright  for  her  purchase, 
and  confided  her  distress  to  her  neighbor  at  table, 
who,  being  an  unmarried  gentleman,  offered  to  take 
charge  of  it  to  London,  saying,  “  No  one  would  sus¬ 
pect  a  bachelor.”  Happening  to  turn  round,  she 
observed  a  waiter  smile,  and,  putting  him  down  at 
once  for  a  spy,  she  graciously  accepted  the  offer  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice ;  but  that  night  she  had  the 
veil  sewed  up  in  the  back  of  her  husband’s  waist¬ 
coat,  and  got  it  safe  through,  while  the  custom-house 
officers  rigorously,  ruthlessly,  and  desperately  oveD 
hauled  her  unfortunate  bachelor  friend  and  his  bag¬ 
gage,  en  route  behind  her,  at  every  town. 

The  discredit  into  which  lace  fell  at  the  French 
Revolution  communicated  itself  to  England,  and  In¬ 
dia  gauze  and  transparent  muslins  likewise  usurped 
its  place  here.  Only  at  court,  at  such  state  oc¬ 
casions  as  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Wales,  ill  1 795,  did  it  still  maintain  its  old  suprema¬ 
cy  ;  but  it  disappeared  from  the  costumes  of  all 
classes.  The  rich  lace  which  had  cost  thousands 
was  stowed  ignominiously  away  in  old  wardrobes 
and  chests,  given  away  to  children  to  dress  their 
dolls  with,  or  bestowed  on  old  dependants  and  ser¬ 
vitors  who  were  ignorant  of  its  value.  Some  of 
these  would  simmer  the  fine  coffee-colored  points, 
the  delight  of  a  past  generation,  in  caldrons,  to 
make  them  clean,  and  so  reduce  them  to  a  pulp; 
and  an  old  Scotch  servant,  who  had  charge  of  her 
deceased  mistress’s  wardrobe,  on  being  asked  by  the 
legatees  what  had  become  of  the  old  needle  points 
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of  her  lady,  said,  “  Deed  it’s  a’  there,  ’cept  a  wheen 
auld  dudds,  black  and  ragged,  I  dinged  in  the 
fire.” 

This,  indeed,,  was  the  martyr  age  of  lace,  but  it 
came  to  an  end,  and  in  the  last  twenty  years  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  old  fabrics  has  arisen  once  more  in 
England  as  well  as  France.  Madame  Camille,  the 
celebrated  Parisian  dressmaker,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  bring  back  the  taste  to  the  old  laces.  Her  hus¬ 
band  arrived  one  morning  with  a  huge  basket  of 
old  soiled  yellow  lace,  and  a  '•'■faclure”  of  1,000 
francs.  Tlie  “  artiste  ”  at  first  flew  into  a  desperate 
passion  at  his  expenditure,  but  reflection  brought 
calmness  and  invention,  and  very  soon  the  scissors 
of  the  fashionable  module  gave  new  vogue  to  the  de¬ 
spised  old  tissues,  and  no  toilet  was  complete  “.«ins 
Its  anciennes  dentelles,  garniture  complete."  The 
dames  du  grand  monde,  both  English  and  French, 
took  to  hunting  out  old  treasure-troves  of  the  com¬ 
modity;  and  chaperones  on  the  blue  benches  at 
Almack’sand  elsewhere,  exchanged  confidences  as 
to  good  luck  in  picking  up  point  coupe,  Alen9on,  or 
guipure.  The  late  Lady  Morgan  and  Lady  Stepney 
were  among  the  first  to  take  up  the  collecting 
mania,  and  quarrelled  weekly  about  the  relative 
merits  of  their  points.  While  the  late  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  who  never  gave  in  to  the  debased  taste 
for  blonde  and  muslin  frippery,  but  preserved  her 
collection  entire,  found  herself  one  of  the  most 
envied  ladies  in  Europe.  The  Church  lace  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany, 'formed  for  some  time  an  ad¬ 
mirable  preserve  to  those  who  were  sagacious  and 
enterprising  enough  to  make  search  for  it ;  and,  in 
remote  districts,  some  spoil  typifying  the  decay  of 
old  religious  reverence  is  doubtless  yet  to  be 
secured,  although  the  main  stores  must  be  ex¬ 
hausted. 

The  present  state  of  the  manufacture  of  lace  would, 
of  itself,  demand  the  sp^-e  of  an  article.  Those  who 
visited  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867could  not  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  surprising  beauty  and  lightness, 
and  the  exquisite  patterns,  of  the  productions  of 
Brussels,  in  which  flowers  and  foliage  were  displayed 
and  intertwined  with  the  most  consummate  grace, 
and  a  marvellous  truthfulness  to  the  forms  of  nature ; 
while  the  magnificent  robes  of  the  more  rigid  and 
richer  needle-work  of  the  Point  (T A  lenfon,  with  its 
raised  edges  and  borders  worked  round  concealed 
horsehair  to  give  it  greater  stiflness,  offered  a  grander 
and  more  gorgeous  surface  to  the  eye,  though  fail¬ 
ing  in  the  fine,  floating,  airy,  vapmrous  grace  of  the 
Brussels  manufacture.  In  comparison  with  these, 
the  manufactures  of  other  countries  ^ave  a  coars¬ 
er  second-rate  character,  —  although  it  grieves  us 
to  own  this  of  the  Honiton  lace,  of  which  beau¬ 
tiful  examples  were  to  be  seen  both  in  pattern 
and  workmanship.  Specimens,  also,  of  Irish  gui¬ 
pure  had  a  richness  and  elegance  truly  remark¬ 
able. 

Lace  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  proilucts  of 
human  industry,  and,  on  looking  at  these  fairy 
tissues,  produced  by  infinitesimal  touches  of  labor, 
and  long  and  ineffably  delicate  manipulation  of  the 
needle,  one  is  struck  with  admiration  of  the  pro- 
foundest  character  at  seeing  the  victory  of  human 
hands  in  minuteness  of  toil,  and  in  patience,  over  the 
insect  wonders  of  the  spider  and  the  ant. 

This  graceful  ornament  of  civilization  has  found  a 
worthy  historian  in  Mrs.  Palliser,  who  has  produced 
a  book  which  will  be  found  interesting  alike  to  the 
antiquary  and  the  lady  of  fashion, — enriched  with 
quotations  and  references  in  an  abundance  which 


leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  curious,  —  while 
the  elegance  of  its  designs  and  illustrations  is  suffi-_ 
cient  to  captivate  the  most  fastidious  taste. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BY  MILTON. 

Siu :  As  the  discovery  of  an  unpublished  poem 
by  Milton  is  matter  of  interest  to  all  readers,  and 
the  authenticity  of  such  a  poem  cannot  be  too  strict¬ 
ly  and  generally  tested,  1  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that  such  a  poem  has 
been  found.  It  exists  in  the  handwriting  of  Milton 
himself,  on  a  blank  page  in  the  volume  of  “  Poems 
both  English  and  Latin,”  which  contains  his  “  Comus,” 
“  Lycidas,”  “  L’ Allegro,”  and  “  II  Penseroso.”  It  is 
signed  with  his  initials,  and  dated  October,  1647. 
It  was  discovered  in  this  manner :  I  had  undertaken 
to  contribute  a  small  pleasure  book  of  literature  to 
a  cheap  popular  series,  and  in  forming  such  a  vol¬ 
ume  from  the  writings  of  the  poets  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth,  where  I 
did  not  myself  possess  original  editions  of  their 
works  to  quote  from,  I  looked  for  them  in  the  read¬ 
ing-room  of  the  British  Museum.  Fortunately,  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  useless  to  read  a  proof  containing 
passages  from  Milton  with  help  of  the  original  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  English  and  Latin  poems  published  in 
1645.  There  are  two  copies  of  that  book  in  the 
Museum,  — one  in  the  General  Library,  which  would 
be  the  edition  commonly  consulted,  and  the  other 
in  the  noble  collection  formed  by  George  HI.,  known 
as  the  King’s  Library,  which  was  the  copy  I  referred 
to.  The  volume  contains  first  the  English,  then  the 
Latin,  poems  of  that  first  period  of  Milton’s  life,  each 
separately  paged.  The  Latin  poems  end  on  page 
87,  leaving  the  reverse  of  the  leaf  blank;  and  this 
blank  I  found  covered  with  handwriting,  which,  to 
any  one  familiar  with  the  collection  of  facsimiles  in 
the  late  Mr.  Sotheby’s  Bamblings  in  Elucidation  of 
the  Autograph  of  Milton,  would,  I  think,  convey  at 
first  glance  the  impression  it  conveyed  to  me,  that 
this  was  the  handwriting  of  John  Milton. 

It  proved  to  be  a  transcript  of  a  poem  in  fifty-four 
lines,  which  Milton,  either  for  himself  or  for  some 
friend,  had  added  to  this  volume.  It  is  entitled 
simply  “  An  Epitaph,”  and  signed  by  him  “  J.  M., 
O'"',  1647.”  He  was  then  in  his  39th  year.  As  the 
page  IS  about  the  size  of  a  leaf  of  note-paper,  the 
handwriting  is  small.  Thirty-six  lines  were  first 
written,  which  filled  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page, 
then  a  line  was  lightly  drawn  to  the  right  of  them, 
and,  the  book  being  turned  sideways,  the  rest  of  the 
poem  was  packed  into  three  little  columns,  eight 
lines  in  each  of  the  first  two  columns,  and  the  other 
two  lines  at  the  top  of  the  third  column  followed  by 
the  initials  and  date.  Upon  the  small  blank  space 
left  in  this  corner  of  the  page,  the  Museum 
stamp  is  affixed,  covering  a  part  of  Milton’s  sig¬ 
nature. 

The  book  is  in  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  it 
is  most  accessible  to  the  scrutiny  of  experts,  and  in¬ 
quiry  will  no  doubt  be  made  into  its  history.  Its  press- 
mark  is  238  h.  35  in  the  King’s  Library.  The  poem, 
I  think,  speaks  for  itself.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
the  following  copy  of  it  has  the  MS.  contractions 
expanded  and  the  spelling  modernized ;  but  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  word  here  printed  “  chest,”  as  the 
rhyme  shows  it  was  meant  to  be  pronounced,  was 
'  written  “  cist,”  and  that  the  last  three  syllables  of  the 
last  line  but  two,  though  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bind¬ 
ing  and  almost  effaced  by  the  sticking  to  them  of  some 
paper  from  the  cover,  are  consistent,  in  the  few  marks 
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that  are  visible,  with  the  reading  here  conjectured 
and  placed  within  brackets. 

•  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Morley. 

"  University  College,  London,  July  14. 

AN  EPITAPH. 

He  whom  lleartn  did  call  away 
Out  of  hia  Hermitage  of  clay 
Has  left  some  reliqucs  in  this  Urn 
As  a  pledge  of  his  return. 

Meanwhile  the  Muses  do  deplore 
The  loss  of  this  their  paramour, 

With  whom  he  spurted  ere  the  day 
Budded  forth  its  tender  ray. 

And  DOW  Apollo  leaves  his  lays 
And  puts  on  cypress  for  his  bays ', 

Tlic  sacred  sisters  tunc  their  quills 
Only  to  the  blubbering  rills. 

And,  while  his  doom  they  think  upon. 

Make  their  own  tears  their  Helicon  ; 

Leaving  the  two-topt  Mount  divine 
To  turn  votaries  to  his  shrine.) 

Think  not,  reader,  me  less  blest, 
aieepiiig  in  this  narrow  chest. 

Than  if  my  ashes  did  lie  bid 
V  nder  some  stately  pyramid. 

If  a  rich  tomb  makes  happy,  then 
Tliat  Uee  was  happier  far  than  men. 

Who,  busy  in  the  thymy  wood. 

Was  fettered  by  the  golden  flood 
W  hich  from  the  Amlx  r-weeiiing  tree 
Tlistlileth  down  so  plenteously : 

For  so  tliis  little  wanton  elf 
Most  gloriously  enshrined  itself. 

A  tomb  whose  beauty  might  compare 
With  Cleopatra’s  sepulchre. 

In  tills  little  lied  my  dust 
Incurtaiped  round  I  here  intrust ; 

While  my  more  pure  and  nobler  port 
Lies  entombed  in  every  heart. 

Then  pass  on  gently,  ye  that  mourn. 

Touch  not  this  mine  hollowed  Vm  ; 

These  Ashes  which  do  here  remain 
A  vital  tincture  still  retain  ; 

A  seminal  form  within  the  deeps  V 
Of  this  little  chaos  sleeps  ; 

The  tlireail  of  life  untwisted  is 
Into  its  first  existences  ; 

‘  Infant  nature,  cradled  here,  , 

In  iU  principles  appear  ; 

This  plant,  though  entered  into  dust. 

In  its  Ashes  rest  it  must 
Until  sweet  Psyche  shall  inspire 
A  softening  and  setitic  fire. 

And  in  her  fostering  arms  infold 
This  heavy  and  this  earthly  mould. 

Then  as  I  am  I  ’ll  be  no  more 
But  bloom  and  blossom  [as]  b  [efore] 

When  this  cold  numbness  shall  retreat  , 

By  a  more  than  chymick  heat. 

1.  M.  0>»',  1041. 


■  A  BRUSH  WITH  MALAYS. 

It  was  in  the  year  185-  that  I  left  Hobart  Town 
for  China.  Contrary  to  the  usual  route,  we  resolved 
to  go  by  Torres’  Strait,  a  passawe  which  had  justly 
I  a  bad  reputation.  I  say  justly,  because  it  is  full  of 
dangers  on  every  hand.  Coral-reefs  are  extremely 
'  abundant,  and  many  of  them  come  to  within  a  few 
'  feet  of  the  surface.  The  peculiar  danger  connected 
I  with  them  is  that  there  is  hardly  any  means  of  tell¬ 
ing  their  presence.  The  depth  of  water  you  be 
!  floating  in  may  be  suflicient  to  float  the  Great  East¬ 
ern,  or  even  to  cover  St.  Paul’s,  and  yet  the  next 
{  minute  you  may  strike  on  one  of  these  nidden  rocks. 

It  was  not  considered  safe  to  sail  during  the  night, 
i  or  even  during  the  five  or  six  hours  in  the  middle  of 
I  the  day ;  for,  during  the  latter  portion,  the  glare  on 
I  the  water  prevented  the  peculiarly  calm  appearance 
j  which  usually  indicates  the  presence  of  reefs  from 
I  being  seen.  To  add  to  the  danger,  you  had  North 
^  Australia,  with  savages  of  a  merciless  type,  on  one 
Lind,  and  Papua  with  its  cannibals  on  the  other. 
The  traditions  among  Australian  sailors  —  men  who 
have  for  years  been  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade  — 


I 

were  anything  but  comforting.  We  had,  however,  i 
got  safely  through  the  strait,  and  had  deposited  our  i 
thanksgiving  on  Booby  Island.  Tliis  island  is  alto¬ 
gether  unimiahited,  but  accommodiition  has  been  ' 
provided  on  it  for  the  deposit  of  stores  for  the  bene-  ' 
fit  of  ships’  crews  who  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
lose  their  vessels  in  this  neighborhood.  Ships  are  | 
invited  to  add  to  the  deposit  as  they  pass,  and  as 
sailors  in  such  mattei-s  are  almost  invariably  gen¬ 
erous,  they  seldom  fall  to  pa)*  the  island  a  visit. 

Three  days  after,  we  found  ourselves  within  sight 
of  one  of  the  small  islands  to  the  cast  of  Papua. 

The  wind  had  fallen,  and  our  little  vessel,  a  mer¬ 
chantman  of  about  two  hundred  tons’  burden,  “lav 
like  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean.”  A  calm 
in  these  East  Indian  seas  is  something  worth  going  al¬ 
most  as  far  as  they  are  from  England  to  see.  I  have 
seen  Atlantic  calms,  but  though  I  have  beea  for  ten 
days  lying  at  the  equator  without  a  breath  of  wind 
to  ruffle  the  water,  there  has  always  been  a  long 
swell,  which  kept  the  vessel  from  being  perfectly  at 
rest.  I  have  been  in  the  Indian  Ocean  when  it  is  I 
becalmed,  and  when  you  have  perfect  stillness, 
where  the  silence  was  unnatural,  and  made  every 
one  half  frightened  at  it,  where,  when  anything  was 
thrown  overboard,  it  struck  the  water  with  a  plash 
which  was  startling,  and  which  went  down,  as  vou 
could  see  if  you  dropped  it  over  the  vessel's  side, 
slowly,  moving  from  side  to  side,  down,  down,  still 
within  sight,  till  at  length  it  became  indistinct  amid 
the  thickening  waters.  But  a  calm  in  the  shallow 
East  Indian  seas  surpasses  all.  The  water  is  shal¬ 
lower,  loses,  therefore,  its  indigo  color,  and  becomes 
a  bright  green.  The  evaporation  from  it  is  greater, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  water  is  thicker,  ftiller  of 
phosphorescent  life.  It  is  full  of  life,  from  the  small 
animalcula,  or  whatever  they  are,  which  produce  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  to  the  shark,  which 
abounds  here. 

I  can,  I  think,  give  a  fair  approximation  to  what 
a  calm  here  is  like,  if  the  reader  will  imagine  a  sea 
mirror-glass  stretched  beneath  him.  Come  aloft 
with  me.  Take  care ;  for  you,  like  myself,  arc  only 
a  passenger,  and  a  slip  here  would  mean  broken 
hones.  Now  we  are  aloft,  —  we  look  down  on  our 
ship.  How  small  she  looks !  It  is  a  sensation  worth 
running  the  risk  to  get.  Round  us  lies  the  sea  of 
glass.  Now,  while  that  cloud  is  over  the  sun,  it 
looks  simply  like  glass ;  but,  when  the  cloud  passes, 
we  shall  he  unable  to  look  at  the  water  in  any  di¬ 
rection  except  one.  Above  is  the  huge  cap  of  blue, 
fitting  down  on  a  hard  surface  in  which  our  vessel  is 
fust  fixed.  Or  perhaps  we  are  in  sight  of  land ;  if 
so,  the  sight  is  robbed  of  all  its  Lard  features.  There 
is  the  sea  of  glass,  no  doubt ;  but  the  land,  covered, 
as  it  is  sure  to  be,  with  vegetation  from  the  thin  line 
of  golden  sand  at  its  base  to  its  highest  peak,  looks 

reen  and  refresliing.  In  the  daytime,  daring  the 

ally  calm  which  intervenes  between  the  land  and 
sea  breezes,  the  island  does  not  merely  stand  out  of 
the  water,  it  is  suspended  in  the  air.  Tliis  is  the 
nearest  de.scription  I  can  give  of  the  ordinary,  ev¬ 
ery-day  mirage  of  the  East  Indian  seas.  Land  and 
water  do  not  meet;  you  can  sec  a  broad  band  of 
space  separating  the  one  from  the  other.  You  can 
see  under  the  land.  You  can  see  also  that  this  is 
not  got  by  blotting  out  the  lower  portions  of  the 
island,  for  you  can  distinctly  recognize,  though 
completely  separated  from  the  water,  the  sandy 
beach  and  lowest  oWeets  which  the  land  contains. 
Suppose  it  is  a  small  island,  you  can  then  see,  not 
only  the  broad  hand  of  space  beneath  it,  and  on 
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rounded  off,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  hard  line  to  p 

°®'«hTcalm,  wc  T^erc  lying  rear  a  certain  v 
•  1  Lazily  wc  had  watched  the  blue  and  gy^cn 
island.  . .  ;  ^  by  the  ship’s  side,  six,  eight,  s 
snakes  .  i  '_^b  We  had  looked  at  the  land  t 
•1' bS  ^  app.a.5.1,  -  l.ad  c 

i  rfcranyr„t«rcti«tl»m.  I 

no  si"n  of  inhabitants;  no  smoke;  nothing  whidi, 
^ven^with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  would  indicate  the  I 

P'^Vby°can’t  we  go  on  shore  ?  ”  asked  Richards, 
one  of  my  fellow-passengers. 

I  » Why  not?”  answered  Milner. 

I  saw  no  reason,  and,  after  some  little  coaxing, 

I  the  SptS  saw  none.  At  the  last  moment,  how- 
I  ever,  an  unexpected  difficulty  arose. 

1  was  the  fourth  of  our  company,  —  all  8°'*^ 

li  tn  situations  in  the  same  h6use  in  IIongKon,,, 

Sami  S  be  would  not  go.  Tl.e  fact  was,  he  wtes 
i  w  allowed  to  CO.  He  had  fallen  over  head  and 
I  i  in  loye  wlth^Ethel  Edwards,  one  of  those  pmtty 
I  Australians  who  make  such  hayoe  with  Enghsl^cn  s 
'  hearts.  He  had  known  her  slightly  m  Hobart  Town 

'  See  coming  on  board,having  to  take  his  choice, 

I  hke  cyeryboily  else,  between  quarrelling  and  loye 

^  Lhted  mWi  each  other’*  locictj-  that  "o'’?'/  '“'J 
'  efer  get  a  word  with  either  apart  from  the  ot^r. 

1  How.Slorton  was  a  capital  hand  at  an  oar,  wib 
'  ^  company,  and,  moreover,  close  upon  six  feet 
li  8?v  -.t,  ns  «tmn(T  as  a  younc  giants,  and 


S  SSrnr^  =  -  a  youn^Vant’s,  and 
S' w  .™oon.  or  pi  A  d£ not^ 


with  any  amount  of  pluck,  we  uiu  nut 

Ce  him  behind,  therefore,  and  .1  laat  ™cccc.W  tt 

“Franading  him  to  ..k  Ethel 

He  seemed  to  jump  at  the  proposal.  &h  t 

eouallv  ready,  but  — there  was  somebody  else  to 
St  ShJ  was  going  to  China  (Heaven  knows  h 
w^v'j  in  eharge  of  a  square-shouldered,  stiuare-  ^ 

factoid  woman.  Mrs.  Prime  was  a  woman  whom 

you  hated  in  almut  three  daj^s  after  blowing  her,  c 
Ld  got  to  like  in  about  six.  She  was  \ 

intr  5x)ut  the  “  cause,”  which,  in  her  mind,  evident 
'  Iv^renresented  something  that  had  to  be  worshipped  i 
I  iiKr?  forni  of  honor.  She  went  in  strong  for  s 
1  missions,  7nd  would  bore  you  for  an  hour  about  ffic  ^ 
nrosress  the  cause  had  made  m  the  case  of  a  poor  - 
rjTwhom  she  hadVard  of.  If  you  were  not 

mSTcareful,  she  would  sptematically  entrap  i 

with  an  argument  about  the  Coming  Crisis,  or  £t 
!l  X  pinion  on  the  Fifth  Seal.  But  with  all  this 
!!  Le  was  a  capital  woman,  full  “  be 

li  occasionally  with  a  dry  humor  ^bich  shone  all  the 
!  more  conspicuously  from  its  strong  setting  of  Puri 
1  tanism.  ke  could  be  obstinate  on  almost  an J 

l!  ;  but  on  unylhinj;  chich  *ko  “ 

I  concern  the  welfare  of  hflss  Edjvards-her  respon 
r  sibilitv  as  die  called  her  — she  could  ^  as  un 
li  yieldin’-^  as  a  rock.  We  had  much  trouble  m  de- 
Lnstrating  to  her  that  there  was  no  ^J^ngcr,  but 
!  after  accepting  idl  sorts  of  assurance.s, 
to  go  herself,  —  a  consummation  which 
did“  not  wish  for,  -  she  consented  In  ^  ^  “‘n 
utes,  our  boat  was  lowered,  and  four  of  «f’ ^co 
panied  by  a  couple  of  sailors  and  Miss  Edwards, 

I  hing’ltolk  -"■>  “*'““1  " 

could,  to  ictoni  with  some  fro*  fab. 

1  reached  the  beach,  to  get  to  which  we  had  to  take 


our  boat  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  coral-  j 
rocks  which  just  allowed  us  to  float  evenly  and 
Saintly  over  them,  and  which  we  afterwarfs 
Sbserved^did  not  shelve  gradually  to  the  sea,  but 
were  all  about  the  same  level,  we  found  it  a  fine, 
firm,  f^olden  sand,  beautiful  at  any  time,  but  doubly 
so  to^us,  who  had  been  confined  for  six  weeks  to  ; 

the  lumbered  decks  of  the  Mary  Ann.  M^ing  use  , 

of  a  stone  as  an  anchor,  we  all  sprang  ashore,  ^d  ^ 

ran  about  like  so  many  children  let  loose  from  schwl.  : 
AVe  had  agreed  not  to  go  far  from  each  other,  lest 
there  should  be  any  danger ;  but  of  such  s-iw  ^  I 
sign.  IVe  were  on  land,  and,  perhaps,  the  very  1 

first  Europeans  who  had  ever  set  foot  there.  1 

Present^  the  sailors  caught  sight  ! 

for  half  an  hour  we  were  engaged  with  hiin ;  then,  j 

as  the  time  drew  on,  and  we  began  to  ffiink  of  re-  j 

turnin",  we  were  surprised  by  seeing  a  boat  I'^avm 
,  our  shTp,  which  was  a  good  mile  away  from  the  c 

:  '’'Se  was  not  our  boat,-pf  tMt  \ 

.  Presently  she  hoisted  her  trianpilar  sail,  and  wm 
I  reco-nizil  at  once  by  the  sailors  a-s  an  onlinaiy  | 
or  canoe.  IJow  she  could  have  got  fo 
9  the  siiip  without  our  seeing  her  puzzled  in,  a  ; 

•  deal,  till  we  recollected  that,  after  getting  <  | 

distance  from  the  ship,  we  had  all  ^oen  too  oagorly  . 

i!  infont  on  the  shore  to  give  her  a  «‘om=nts  attention  1 
>  I  don’t  know  that  we  were  alarmeffi  We  had^l  , 
::  brought  good  sticks,  and,  though  we  had  no  weapon  ^ 
d  more  formidable,  were  yet  pretty  confident  t^t  we  , , 
r.  should  be  able  to  give  an  account  ^  , 

la  there  had  been  any  alarm,  it  vanished  the  instant  i 
et  we  made  out  that  inside  the  boat,  ^sides  three  half- 
d  nS  Malays,  sat  Mrs.  Prime.  Serene  m  all  her 
to  naHve  dignity  she  sat ;  and  though  we  knew  that 
.ft  the  frailty  of  her  boat  would  be  anything  but  sati^ 

«  foctS  irher  she  held  herself  up.  with  the 
as  proud^determination  to  ® 

To  Litish  matron.  We  could  see  that  here  w^  upon 

ws  her  a  deep  sense  of  her  responsibility.  a  „ 

re-  that  pcculmr  squareness  which  we  had  seen  so  ^n 

im  when  she  was  talking  about  the  “cause. 

er  Tould  have  induced”  her  to  co^  on  shore?  A 
Ik-  severe  trial  was  before  her.  The  natives,  wh^ 
nt-  they  got  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  shore, 
,o!l  deteately  pulled  in  their  oars, 
for  stone  which  served  them  as  an  anchor.  Iilrs.  t^nn® 
the  imlignantly  asked  what  they  were  doing,  but,  as  she 
oor  spofej  in  ^.nglish,  her  demand  was 
not  intelli<nble.  In  vain  she  waved  her  umbrella,  and 
po“ie"d  to  the  .hotc ;  m  veto  *e  orderrf  them  to 

at  To  hot 

t  text 

mtlSTf  sMt  iliffitulf)'.  ’^Lihe  most  hlal.or*,  they 

•  i*  I'r.rt’iv  tliprpfore  SG6  ber  mounted  on  tlio  shoul 

i  Zl 

take  like  nine  tenths  of  their  race,  who  staggered  beneath 
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their  unwonted  load.  We  who  were  on  the  beach 
roared  with  laughter  at  the  sight :  the  men  shouting 
at  each  other,  as  first  one,  then  the  other,  failed  to 
get  good  foothold.  We  expected  every  minute  to 
see  them  come  down  burden  and  all  into  the  water. 
But  she,  with  stately  majesty,  was  equal  to  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Though  every  moment  she  felt  her  throne 
tottering,  she  still  sat  erect,  umbrella  in  one  hand, 
gathering  her  black-sillt  skirts  in  the  other,  and 
holding  a  small  packet  as  well.  The  packet  we  af¬ 
terwards  found  to  contain  tracts.  Behold  her  at 
length  safely  landed,  the  dangers  of  her  voyage  and 
of  her  triumphal  entry  passed  away. 

“  What  on  e.ai’th  brought  you  on  shore  ?  ”  was 
asked  by  all  of  us. 

“  The  boat,  of  course,  and  those  heathenish  men, 
who.  I’ll  be  bound  to  say,  are  idolaters.  —  But 
where  is  Miss  Edwards  ?  ” 

We  pointed  to  her,  walking,  by  this  time  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  with  Morton.  It  was 
precisely  the  place  where  a  man  would  be  tempted 
to  make  love ;  and  where,  as  in  Morton’s  case,  this 
process  had  already  been  begun,  —  it  must  have 
seemed  to  them  a  place  fairy-like,  almost  celes¬ 
tial. 

“  AVho  are  those  men  ?  and  what  have  they  been 
doin"  at  the  ship  ?  ” 

“  They  have  brought  fowls  and  some  outlandish 
fruits  for  sale,  and  have  come  on  shore  to  get  three 
or  four  dozen  more.” 

We  afterwards  found  this  to  be  quite  true.  The 
four  Malays  in  this  canoe  had  gone  on  boanl,  as 
they  do  to  ships  passing  all  tliese  islands,  with  veg¬ 
etables,  fruits,  a  few  fowls,  and  a  mat  or  two  of  na¬ 
tive  manufacture.  As  usual,  too,  they  had  gone 
rather  with  samples  of  what  they  could  get,  than 
with  sufficient  stock  to  supply  the  crew’s  wants.^ 

“  But  which  way  did  the  boat  come  to  the  ship  ?  ” 

“  Round  that  corner.  We  thought  you  had  not 
seen  it.” 

“  That  explains  why  we  diil  not  see  it.” 

“  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  those  fellows,  ”  said  one 
of  the  sailors  who  had  come  ashore  with  us. 

“  No ;  they  look  as  if  thej^  had  all  the  (birkncss  of 
heatliendom  upon  them,”  said  Mrs.  Prime.  “  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  cause  has  ever  made  any  progress  upon 
this  Island.” 

We  could  not  give  any  information  on  this  point ; 
but  as  we  strolled  in  the  direction  taken  by  Morton 
and  Miss  Eilwards,  we  suggested  that  Mrs.  Prime 
should  herself  begin  the  work.  She  instantly  met 
us  with  the  rejoinder  that  she  intended  to  do  so, 
and  had  brought  a  packet  of  the  good  seed  with 
her.  * 

“  It  was  a  pity  to  see  such  poor  human  creatures, 
not  so  very  bad-looking  cither,  without  sufficient 
clothing,  and  never  seeing  a  missionary.” 

“  But  where  are  these  darkies  going  to  now  ? 
They  have  struck  into  the  bush.” 

“  \Ve ’ve  seen  no  trace  whatever  of  any  house  or 
rice-field.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  anybody  living 
on  the  island.” 

“  What ’s  that  ?  ”  said  sailor  number  one,  pointing 
at  the  same  time  across  a  portion  of  a  headland  ris¬ 
ing  in  front  of  us. 

“  The  masts  of  a  Malay  proa,”  said  sailor  number 
two. 

“I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  this.  No  village,  a 
small  island,  and  one  of  those  craft  here.” 

“  It ’s  (jueer.  Who  are  those  fellows  that  have 
been  aboard  V  ” 

“  It ’s  my  opinion  they  are  sharks,  and  only  went 


on  board  to  see  what  sort  of  a  craft  we  are,  and  how 
many  men  we  carry.” 

“  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger,  then  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Prime.  “  Then  I  must  have  my  Ethel  by  me. 
Poor  thing !  she  can  no  more  take  care  of  herself 
than  a  baby.” 

And  away  ran  the  good  old  woman  as  fast  as  she 
could  towards  Morton  and  Miss  Eilwards.  AVe 
meantime  continued  to  talk  of  the  situation.  •To 
tell  the  truth,  none  of  us  who  were  passenirers 
believed  there  was  any  danger;  though  the  saHon 
—  one,  the  old  weatherbeaten  boatswain  —  evident¬ 
ly  did.  As  I  have  mentioned,  ail  of  us  had  sticks, 
but  were  unarmed  beyond  these. 

“  We  might  get  a  good  look  at  the  native  boat 
over  there,”  suggested  I. 

“  And  see  where  the  village  is  from  which  these 
fowls  are  to  be  brought,”  added  another. 

“  There ’s  no  village  here,  nor  fowls  either,”  said 
the  boatswain.  “  Now,  then,  all  hands  get  ready 
for  going  aboard.  This  game  wilt  be  serious,  I 
should  n’t  wonder.  Ship  ahoy  !  ”  shouted  he  to 
Morton  and  the  two  women,  who  were  ahead.  We 
looked  towards  them.  They  turned  to  come 
towards  us.  It  was  immediately  afterwards  that 
I  observed  two  or  three  dark  moving  forms  dodging 
along  the  bright  green  verdure  which  came  quit* 
down  to  the  sand.  The  trees  formed  a  thick  covert 
through  which  it  was  difficult  to  pass,  and,  indeed, 
through  which  we  had  in  vain  looked  for  a  means 
of  ingress.  They  terminated  abruptly,  and  formed, 
therefore,  a  clear  definite  line,  marking  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  golden  sand  and  of  the  jungle.  It  was 
against  their  deep  background  that  I  observed 
what  I  concluded  to  be  Malays.  At  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  sailors  noticed  them,  and  at  once 
called  attention  to  them. 

“  Look  out !  ”  shouted  we  .all  to  Morton.  At  the 
same  time  four  or  five  men  darted  from  the  wood, 
and  made  for  the  little  party  of  three.  Instinctive¬ 
ly  we  all  rushed  towards  it.  The  fellows  were 
some  distance  from  Morton,  who  could  not  at  first 
imagine  what  we  were  running  for ;  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  however,  he  turned,  and  saw  the  whole  danger 
at  once.  The  Malays  were  short  fellows,  could 
none  of  them  have  been  more  than  five  feet  two  or 
three  in  height,  but  were  all  armed  with  the  villa- 
nous  Maliiy  kreese.  AVe  could  not,  running  though 
we  were  at  our  very  best,  get  to  him  before  the  Ma¬ 
lays  did.  Morton,  however,  was  ready.  Puttin® 
the  two  women  behind  him,  he  stood  with  a  thici 
stick  hung  prepared  to  strike  in  a  position  that  made 
his  assailants  not  quite  so  ready  to  attack  him  as 
they  had  been  ten  seconds  before.  He  would  not 
have  escaped,  however,  but  for  help  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect.  One  of  the  Malays  had  worked  round  so  as 
to  distract  his  attention,  while  one  of  his  friends  pre- 

fiared  to  rush  in  from  the  opposite  direction.  The 
alter  did  rush  in  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  old  gov¬ 
erness,  roused,  .as  we  could  see,  beyond  further  endur¬ 
ance,  rushed  out ;  her  umbrella  she  had  got  down ; 
one  hand  on  the  handle,  one  on  the  steel  ribs,  and 
she  made  a  bound  forward  with  the  ferule  so  direct¬ 
ly  in  the  villain’s  face  that  a  practised  swordsman 
could  not  have  done  it  better.  He  fell  b.ackwartls 
with  a  yell  of  pain.  Immediately  afterwards,  the 
packet  of  tracts,  the  good  seed  which  1  am  sure  was 
regarded  as  the  future  evangelist  of  this  region,  was 
flung  at  the  head  of  another. 

All  this  we  saw  as  we  were  rushing  to  the  scene. 
Two  of  the  Malays  had  already  been  put  horn  de 
combat  by  Morton,  in  addition  to  the  victim  to  Mrs. 
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Prime’s  umbrella.  The  remaining  three  thought 
proper  to  retreat. 

“  Knock  them  over ! "  said  somebody. 

“  Let  ’em  alone  !  ”  shouted  the  boatswain.  “  All 
hands  to  the  boat.  I  knew  there  was  something 
queer  about  this  place,  and  we  may  n’t  have  seen 
the  end  of  it ;  so  look  alive.” 

Ethel  Edwards  neither  fainted  nor  got  fright¬ 
ened.  I  believe  Morton  would  have  liked  to  sec 
her  faint,  just  fur  the  pleasure  of  carrying  her  to 
the  boat. 

On  roui.ding  a  small  headland,  we  saw  half  a 
score  of  Malays  at  our  boat,  which  they  had  got  in 
quite  high  and  dry. 

“  We ’ve  got  them  both  fore  and  aft  now,  so  we 
shall  have  to  look  alive.  We  must  fight  for  that 
boat,  and  be  quick  about  it  too,  or  these  other 
fellows  will  be  here,  and  nobody  knows  how  many 
more,”  said  the  boatswain. 

Away  we  ran  as  hard  as  we  could  get  our  two 
ladies  along  with  us;  but,  before  we  had  half 
reached  the  boat,  another  party  had  joined  them. 
It  was  a  bad  lookout.  I  don’t  know  what  the 
others  felt,  but  I,  fur  a  moment  at  least,  did  not 
think  our  chance  of  ever  being  on  board  the  Mary 
Ann  was  worth  much.  Even  then  1  noticed  that 
Mrs.  Prime  kept  near  her  charge,  like  a  hen  does  to 
her  one  chick,  although  Miss  Edwards  was  quite  as 
well  able  to  take  care  of  herself  as  she. 

“  Stop  all.  What’s  to  be  done  ?  We  can ’t  fight 
that  lot  with  these  women.” 

“These  women,  indeed!  They  are  no  hinder- 
ance,  I’m  sure.” 

“  That  they  are  not.  Indeed,”  said  one ;  “  but  still 
it  is  dangerous.” 

“  What ’s  to  be  done  ” 

“  Tlie  native  boat,”  suggested  I. 

“  Right ;  that ’s  our  only  chance.” 

This  was  lying  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  but  right  before  us.  As  .already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  bottom  was  sharp  coral,  and  scarcely 
shelved  at  all.  Into  the  water  we  all  went.  There 
was  no  time  for  ceremony.  The  two  ladies  were 
each  held  by  two  of  us,  one  at  each  hand,  to  help 
to  pull  them  through  the  water.  Our  way  to  the 
prampooang  was  direct.  The  Malays  at  once  saw 
our  intention,  and  darted  into  the  water  to  inter¬ 
cept  us.  The  race  was  e.xciting.  We  had  the 
advantage  of  good  boots  to  tread  on  the  sharp 
coral,  and  which  of  course  put  us  further  out  of 
the  water,  and  of  the  shortest  distance.  But  we 
had  to  take  care  of  the  two  women.  I  believe  we 
could  have  got  on  twice  as  fast  but  for  them. 

As  we  ran,  dashing  through  the  water,  we  could 
see  that  they  were  gaining  on  us.  If  they  even 
only  intercepted  us,  they  could  get  the  boat  away 
before  we  had  time  to  reach  it. 

“We  can’t  reach  it  before  them ;  we  shall  have 
to  fight  it  out  here  in  the  water.” 

“  Send  on  somebody  to  fetch  the  boat  to  us,” 
suggested  Mrs.  Prime. 

“By  Jove,  she’s  right!”  said  the  boatswain. — 
“  You,  Smith  and  Milner,  go  ahead,  and  get  the 
boat  ready.” 

Away  they  went,  and  in  a  minute  were  at  the 
boat,  into  it,  the  sailor’s  knife  was  out,  the  cable 
cut,  out  of  the  boat  again  in  a  second,  and  one  on 
each  side,  sending  it  spinning  towards  us. 

The  Malays  were  getting  nearer  every  second. 
Their  kreeses  were  helil  out  at  arms’  length  towards 
us,  but  we  took  comfort  from  the  fact  that  we 
stood  better  out  of  the  water  than  they  did.  Only 


for  a  moment,  however,  for  the  next  they  began  to 
swim  faster  considerably  than  we  could  run. 

Thank  Heaven !  the  native  boat  is  up  to  us. 

“  Now,  then,  a  couple  of  you  to  the  other  side,  and 
hold  it  steady  while  we  lift  these  women  in.  —  Here, 
Morton:  you  are  the  tallest:  take  this  boat-hook 
of  thcii's,  and  smash  the  first  fellow  who  comes  up.” 

A  good  lift,  and  the  elder  lady  was  got  over  the 
canoe’s  side,  where,  for  a  moment,  she  did  the  very 
best  thing  possible,  —  lay  down  at  the  bottom.  Miss 
Edwards  had  been  put  in  by  Morton  first  of  all. 

The  boat’s  bead  was  turned  seawards,  and  all  of 
us  got  in.  Morton  alone  remained. 

“Now,  then,  jump  in!”  sang  out  the  boatswain; 
and,  before  the  Malays  could  get  at  him,  he  turned 
towards  the  stern,  gave  the  boat  a  good  push,  and 
jumped  up.  I  was  in  the  stern,  and  managed  to 
drag  him  in. 

The  foremost  of  our  pursuers  were  swimming 
round  us,  perhaps  a  dozen  in  number.  They, 
fortunately  for  themselves,  kept  out  of  reach  of  a 
boat-hook  which  the  boatswain  kept  in  his  hand, 
for  there  was  a  look  about  the  old  fellow’s  face 
which  boded  no  luck  to  the  man  who  came  within 
his  reach. 

But  we  made  little  progress.  Our  united  weight 
had  brought  the  craft  so  near  the  water’s  edge  that 
we  were  all  afraid  to  move,  lest  we  should  capsize 
her.  The  oars  used  were  the  native  paddles,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  shape  of  a  dessert-spoon  with  the  bowl 
flattened.  Tlie  Malays  can  use  them  better  than 
oars,  but  we  could  do  nothing  with  them,  or  at 
least  could  get  but  little  way  on  the  boat.  Mean¬ 
time  the  enemy  was  keeping  up,  some  of  the 
Malays  even  getting  ahead  of  us. 

“  There ’s  only  one  chance,”  said  Morton  ;  “  some¬ 
body  else  and  I  must  go  overboard,  and  push 
behind.” 

“  It ’s  what  I ’ve  thought,”  said  the  boatswain. 
“  Now,  Jack,  over  with  you.” 

Over  the  two  went,  while  the  boatswain  on  one 
side,  and  two  more  on  the  other,  stood  with  paddles 
aloft,  ready  to  bring  them  down  plump  on  the 
head  of  any  one  who  should  give  us  the  chance. 
The  Malays  yelled  with  rage  when  they  saw  that 
in  this  way  we  managed  to  get  along  at  a  respect¬ 
able  rate.  AV’e  shouted  back  to  them;  and  even 
Mre.  Prime,  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where,  as 
a  matter  of  safety,  we  kept  her  and  her  wet  dress, 
did  not  fail  to  upbraid  them  as  a  set  of  ungrateful 
reprobates,  “  wretches  who  wanted  civilizing  with  a 
horsewhip,”  as  she  suggested  to  them,  shaking  her 
umbrella  above  the  boat,  and  letting  them  see  by 
that  sign  at  least  that  she  was  still  alive. 

This  was  my  first  experience  of  a  coral  shore, 
and  hence  I  could  hardly  at  first  believe  we  were 
moving  when  I  saw  the  water  scarcely  growing  any 
deeper.  But  as  I  gave  a  hasty  glance,  I  could  see, 
and  be  glad  to  see,  the  shore  beginning  to  look  more 
remote,  and  the  ship  becoming  more  visible. 

At  hrst  we  got  Morton  up  to  his  neck,  and  had  to 
get  him  in.  Our  pursuers  still  came  on,  though 
now  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  of  them;  but  they 
soon  b<*gan  to  near  us  when  Morton  got  into  the 
boat.  Distance  from  the  shore,  though  we  knew 
that  there  were  plenty  of  sharks  about,  had  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  them.  What  we  dreaded  was  that  they 
should  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  boat ;  in 
such  case,  we  should  have  been  done  for.  One  man 
could  have  capsized  us.  It  was  even  dangerous  for 
two  to  stand  up  to  work  the  paddles.  Obviously,  it 
was  difficult  to  get  a  good  hit  at  anybody  attacking. 
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i  The  fellows  were  nearing  us  again,  when  Morton 
I  suggested  that  he  should  try  to  scull,  —  that  is,  to 
'  propel  the  boat  by  one  oar,  moving  in  the  centre  of 
the  stem.  There  was  no  hole ;  but  the  boatswain, 
sitting  on  one  side,  and  somebody  else  on  the  other, 
managed  to  hold  their  hands  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  a  loop  through  which  Morton  could  work  his 
oar  admirably. 

Almost  immediately  we  felt  the  boat  give  a  start, 
and  heard  the  pleasant  music  of  the  water  rippling 
up  against  her  head.  We  were  out  of  danger  in 
five  minutes. 

The  captain  was  on  the  lookout  for  us,  saw  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  was  only  too  happy  to 
find  that  the  only  loss  we  had  suffered  was  that  of 
j  his  boat.  However,  we  all  felt  that  it  was  not  im- 

f  probable  that  we  had  not  seen  the  last  of  them ; 

j  and  the  captain,  on  the  boatswain’s  advice,  sent  out 
!  half  a  dozen  men  with  his  telescope  to  get  a  look  at 
i  the  native  proa,  the  masts  of  which  we  had  seen 
I  over  a  headland.  This  they  were  able  to  do  with- 
;  out  exposing  themselves  to  any  danger. 

What  the  captain  wanted  was  to  be  oft’;  but  there 
was  no  wind,  and  would  be  none,  in  all  probability, 
till  late  in  the  evening;  so  we  must  needs  wait,  and 
all  agreed  that  we  might  as  well  prepare  for  the 
worst.  The  report  of  the  boat  was  decidedly  unfa¬ 
vorable.  The  mate  pronounced  her  to  be  as  ugly- 
looking  a  craft  as  he  had  ever  seen,  and  decliired 
his  opinion  that  she  was  full  of  pirates. 

1  As  dusk  drew  on,  we  saw  her  coming  out  from 
j  behind  the  point,  and  working  her  way  slowly  by 
I  means  of  oars  towards  us.  Doubtless  the  men  had 
■  observed,  in  their  morning’s  visit,  that  we  had  noth- 
j  ing  in  the  .shape  of  guns  to  receive  them,  and  were 
I  determined  to  attack  us. 

I  The  captain  called  a  council  of  war.  Rather  than 
be  taken,  of  course,  we  should  fight.  We  were  ter¬ 
ribly  short-handed,  however,  and  could  only  muster 
eighteen  men,  including  us  pa.«sengers.  Our  first 
step  was  to  take  up  every  rope  which  hung  over 
the  bulwarks,  and  cut  away  everything  by  which 
ascent  to  the  deck  was  rendered  easy.  Then  we 
got  our  anchors  ready  on  the  top  of  the  bulwarks, 
to  drop  into  their  boats,  should  they  give  us  the 
chance.  The  only  arms  we  could  muster  were  a 
couple  of  revolvers,  two  rusty  muskets  with  good 
bayonets,  and  four  harpoons  m  good  condition, — 
not  much  to  meet  fifty  Malay  pirates.  But  even 
now  I  could  not  help  remarking  that  the  uppermost 
feeling  in  the  men’s  minds  was  rather  one  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  them  than  of  vexation,  still  less  of  fear. 
The  proa  was  drawing  gradually  nearer,  —  was  now 
within  a  mile.  Not  a  breath  of  wind. 

“  Wo  must  tr)’  all  we  can  to  keep  them  from 
boarding,  or  else,  in  the  dark,  we  shall  not  stand 
much  chance  against  their  numbers,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  and  then,  with  a  determination  to  put  the 
best  face  on  the  matter,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Prime, 
and  asked  her  what  she  proposed  to  do  with  these 
miserable  sinners. 

!  “  Indeed,  and  I  don’t  know.  It ’s  a  wicked  world ; 

bnt  if  they  should  come  here,  will  they  murder  us 
all,  —  my  dear  responsibility  too  ?  ” 

“  They  will,  I  am  afraid,  if  wo  give  them  the 
chance.  There ’s  no  use  deceiving  you.  If  these 
murdering  villains  take  us,  we  shall  never  see  friends 


again. 

“  Well,  then,  you  must  all  fight  them.  It ’s  a  sad 
world ;  but  those  Malays  have  tender  feet,  and  go 
barelegged  worse  than  even  the  little  Irish  chil¬ 
dren.” 


The  captain  and  all  of  us  laughed  at  this,  without 
exactly  knowing  why.  Milner,  a  little  sharp-eyed 
fellow,  was  the  only  one  who  saw  there  was  a  point 
in  Mrs.  Prime’s  speech  which  we  had  not  noticed.  | 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  their  having  tender  i 
feet  ?  ”  ; 

“  AVill  those  men  jump  off  the  sides  of  that  vessel 
on  to  the  deck  here  ?  ” 

“Yes,  of  course.  Why  do  you  ask?”  said  the  ' 
captain. 

“  Well,  you  see  there  are  those  bottles.”  ' 

The  captain  instantly  saw  her  idea.  Round  our 
little  poop  were  arranged  hencoops,  which  had  been 
pretty  well  stocked  when  we  left  Hobart  Town,  but 
which  wc  had  now  almost  emptied.  We  had  nrum-  ' 
bled  a  gocnl  deal  at  the  space  which  they  had  taken 
away  from  the  deck.  The  steward,  being  a  careful 
Scotchman,  had  filled  these  coops,  as  they  were 
emptied  of  their  living  occupants,  with  empty  bot¬ 
tles.  What  was  proposed  to  be  done  now  was  to 
break  these  bottles  into  tolerably  small  pie<;es,  and 
strew  them  all  over  the  deck,  or  at  least  wherever 
it  was  likeliest  the  Malays  would  come  over.  Our 
men,  with  their  thickest  boots  on,  would  take  no 
harm ;  but  the  barefooted  JIalays,  leaping  over  the 
bulwarks  in  a  nish,  as  wc  fully  expected  they  would, 
would  probably  disable  themselves,  and  receive  a 
check  which  we  might  turn  to  good  account. 

I  don’t  know  that  any  one  could  have  avoided  a 
shrug  at  the  disagreeable  means  of  defence  we  had 
to  resort  to.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  We 
had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  whom  we  believed  to  be 
merciless,  with  men  whose  business  is  robbery  and 
murder,  and  with  pirates  whose  numbers  we  knew 
to  be  at  least  three  times  greater  than  our  own. 

Slowly,  while  we  made  our  dispositions,  the  na¬ 
tive  proa  was  advancing.  The  broad  band  of  violet 
which  marked  sunset  had  gradually  faded  away, 
and  the  sun  had  gone  down  beneath  the  rich  green 
ocean  with  such  a  circling  radiance  of  broad  tints 
as  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not 
seen  a  tropical  sunset.  Even  on  that  day,  excited 
as  wc  all  were,  I  could  not  but  notice  it.  Gradually 
the  warm  golden  light  of  the  day  had  melted  away 
into  the  cmd  silvery  light  of  the  moon.  Still  slowly 
the  proa  advanced. 

Wc  hardly  knew  how  to  pass  the  time.  Perhaps 
it  was  two  hours  since  the  native  vessel  had  begun 
to  move  towards  us.  It  secm*ed  ten.  AVe  were 
helpless.  If  we  had  had  a  cannon !  "We  could  not 
move.  Our  enemy  could,  —  though,  fortunately, 
only  slowly.  Perhaps  he  had  a  cannon.  We  could 
not  see  one,  but  that  was  nothing.  If  only  a  wind 
would  come,  or  if  the  enemy  would  have  fought 
in  the  daytime !  At  least,  if  ho  would  only  be 
quick,  and  let  us  have  this  suspense  over. 

AVe  are  all  in  a  group  now,  sailors  and  passengers ; 
ready  to  fight,  and  meaning  to  fight,  the  sooner  the 
better.  Ilave  we  nothing  in  our  cargo  that  will 
help  us  ?  Alas,  wc  have  no  cargo !  AVe  are  going 
to  China  in  ballast ;  our  ballast  being  stones,  perfect¬ 
ly  worthless  except  as  ballast,  but  costing  more,  in 
those  early  gold-digging  times,  the  captain  had  often 
told  us,  than  he  could  have  bought  rice  for  in  Java 
or  in  India.  Can  nothing  be  done  with  the  stones  ? 
Yes,  at  least  let  ns  have  some  ready  to  drop  into 
their  boats,  if  they  give  us  the  chance.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  stones  about  the  size  of  men’s  heads,  hanl, 
angular  blocks  of  trap  and  basalt,  were  brought  up 
from  the  hold,  and  piled  in  readiness  in  one  or  two 
parts  of  the  ship.  Meantime,  every  one  had  fur¬ 
nished  himself  with  the  stoutest  boots,  and  with  such 
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arms  as  he  could  get.  The  broken-bottle  notion  had 
been  carried  into  eflect,  and  the  ^lass  had  been  so 
well  sprinkled  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
have  jumped  from  .the  bulwarks  without  alighting 
on  a  piece. 

Darliness  had  eoinc  on ;  no  light  was  hung  from 
our  vessel,  and  none  appeared  from  the  pirate. 
The  moon  was  clouded,  so  that  we  could  get  no 
glimpse  of  his  whereabouts,  strain  our  eyes  as  we 
might  Ttliss  Edwards  and  her  guardian  had  been 
ordered  —  prevailed  ujion  they  could  not  be  —  to 
remain  be'ow,  or  at  least  to  go  there  the  Instant 
any  signal  of  attack  was  given.  Neither  of  them 
showed  any  signs  of  fear.  The  elder  one  was  in¬ 
dignant —  though  the  word  is  far  too  weak  to  ex¬ 
press  the  feeling  —  that  any  one  should  venture  to 
attack  a  ship  in  which  her  charge  was  travelling  ; 
the  younger  one  kept  up  conversation  of  apparently 
absorbing  interest  with  Morton.  I  suppose  such 
occasions  invite  confidences.  There  is  tne  assurance 
to  be  given  that  there  is  no  danger,  or  not  certj  much, 
tlie  common  sympathy  which  begets  confidence,  and 
the  pleasure  of  talking  to  some  one  alwut  the  all- 
absorbing  topic.  However  this  luav  be,  I  know  an 
old  bachelor,  who  declares  the  only  time  ho  gen¬ 
uinely  made  love  was  in  a  terrific  gale  of  wind,  — a 
gale  which  had  lasted  already  nearly  a  fortnight,  and 
which  had  become  so  bad  that  the  olfiecrs  had  en¬ 
tered  their  opinion  in  the  log,  that  the  ship  could 
not  hold  together  four-and-twenty  hours  longer. 
Then  it  was  that  this  unsentimental  fellow  began 
to  make  love  in  right  earnest. 

It  was  thought  not  unlikely  that  the  JIalays  would 
attack  us  in  three  or  four  small  canoes,  rather  than 
from  their  proa  itself.  This  is  their  usual  mode, 
and  has  evidently  many  advantages  when  surprise 
is  intended.  For  a  long  time  we  looked  in  vain  to 
see  anything  like  a  canoe,  but  at  last  we  saw  the 
faintest  phosphorescence  in  the  sea  not  far  from  the 
ship.  It  might  have  been  caused  by  a  shark,  for  we 
knew  there  were  many  about;  but  wc  anxiously 
watched  for  it  aga!|;,  and  saw  it  in  a  few  seconds 
yet  more  distinctly.  Almost  at  the  same  moment, 
we  caught  another  flash  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Two  canoes  at  least,  then,  were  approaching.  They 
managed  well  not  to  show  more  of  that  lujuid  fire 
through  which  they  were  cutting  their  way  ;  but,  by 
dint  of  keeping  their  paddles  well  under  water,  we 
could  only  get  a  glimpse  of  them  occasionally.  Evi¬ 
dently,  they  did  not  wish  us  to  know  from  what 
quarter  they  were  approaching.  B'^e  should  not 
have  long  to  wait  now. 

Let  every  man  take  up  his  position.  The  cap¬ 
tain  with  hmf  of  us  was  at  the  stern ;  the  mate,  with 
the  rest,  forward.  Let  all  keep  well  together.  Let 
all  obey  their  leaders.  If  we  are  separated,  we  are 
lost  We  have  only  now  a  few  minutes  at  the  most 
to  wait 

One  eanoe  wc  can  sec,  another  too,  though  the 
moon  is  still  obscured.  Here  comes  the  land-breeze. 
Too  late,  —  we  can’t  spare  a  single  hand  to  go  aloft 
and  loosen  sail.  . 

I  was  standing  near  our  little  poop ;  the  captain 
was  looking  anxiously  over  towards  tne  sea,  when  a 
slight  noise  beneath  him  called  his  attention.  Look¬ 
ing  round,  he  found  that  ontside  the  bulwarks  the 
Malays  were  crowding  and  creeping  around  beneath 
the  chains,  ready  for  their  rush.  1  heard  his  shout : 

“  Now,  then,  here  they  are ;  be  steady.”  And  im¬ 
mediately,  over  each  side  of  the  vessel,  men  came 
pouring  like  sheep  over  a  fence. 

Immediately  shrieks  ran  from  one  end  to  the 


other,  as  the  invaders,  kreese  in  hand,  jumped  on 
the  glass,  and  fell,  stumbling  over  each  other,  only 
to  wound  themselves  still  more.  “  Now,  men  !  ” 
But  we  needed  no  command.  Following  the  cap¬ 
tain,  we  went  pell-mell  into  the  JIalays  where  they 
were  most  numerous.  We  struck  wildly,  but  the 
enemy  was  so  compact  that  we  could  hardly  help 
hitting.  Some  jumped  overboard,  some  fell  over 
their  fellows,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  had  a  heap  of 
men  before  us,  —  some  wounded,  some  hit  hard, 
others  kept  down  by  fear.  Then  to  the  other  side, 
to  find  an  enemy  less  numerous,  indeed,  than  that 
we  had  thus  vanquished,  but  recovered  in  part  from 
the  effects  of  the  first  shock  on  coming  upon  broken 
glass.  We  could  hear  that  the  mate  with  his  party 
was  fighting  hard.  A  stiff  stand-up  fight  with  three 
times  our  iiumlier,  better  armed,  but  most  of  them 
more  or  less  lamed.  Shrieks,  blows,  cries  of  men 
who  jumped  overlmard,  and  then  a  panic,  in  which 
most  of  them  leaped  over  the  bulwarks  into  the  sea, 
and  we  had  .a  moment’s  time  to  draw  breath.  Tlie 
moon  shone  bright  and  clear.  Now  to  help  the 
mate. 

I  saw  Morton  looking  towards  the  head  of  the 
small  staircase  leading  down  from  the  poop  into  the 
cabin.  At  a  glance,  1  observed  that  our  two  lady- 
passengers  had  disobeyed  orders,  and  Lad  either 
remained  on  deck,  or,  unable  to  bear  the  excitement 
of  the  struggle  above,  had  come  to  see  how  the 
battle  went.  Mrs.  Prime  had  in  her  hand  a  belay- 
ing-pin,  —  a  goo<l  substitute  for  a  policeman’s  staff. 
She  had  placed  Ethel  behind  her,  and  was  looking 
over  the  top  of  the  staircase,  .as  if  expecting  some 
one  to  come  up.  Instantly  her  arm  was  raised,  and 
a  heavy  crack  came  down  on  the  head  of  a  Malay 
who  was  coming  from  the  cabin.  All  this  we  saw 
almost  at  a  glance.  ^lorton  rushed  to  the  cabin, 
and  I  after  him.  Half  a  dozen  Malays  were  coming 
up  the  steps.  We  fought  at  an  advantage,  and, 
knocking  one  or  two  over,  got  down  into  the  cabin, 
to  find  that  the  storm-lights  had  been  broken,  and  a 
dozen  men  had  entered.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
almost  mad  energy  with  which  Morton  flew  at  them. 
The  men  seemed  to  cower  at  his  very  look,  and  to 
fall  before  he  touched  them.  A  rush  was  made  by 
them  to  the  lights  by  which  they  had  entered,  and 
half  of  them  went  out  before  ^lorton  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  their  acquaintance. 

An  hour  afterwards,  our  sails  were  shaken  loose, 
the  cool  land-breeze  filled  them,  and  we  were  sail¬ 
ing  away  from  the  land.  Wounds  we  had  among 
us,  but  no  one  killed.  We  had  sent  a  stone  through 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  Malay  canoes,  and  had  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  their  crews  very  considerably  ; 
but  need  I  say  that  we  were  glad  to  see  the  last  of 
the  pirate  proa  ? 

Wc  had  a  good  run  to  IIong-Kong.  The  captain 
was  complimented  highly  by  his  owners  for  his  gal¬ 
lant  defence,  —  and  ne  deserved  the  compliment ; 
and  all  of  us  were  made  a  three  days’  wonder  of. 
!Miss  Edwards  changed  her  name,  and  received  on 
the  occasion  a  present  from  her  fellow-passengers, 
to  which  the  ship’s  owners  subscribed  largely,  “  in 
consideration  of  her  husband’s  ready  assistance  and 
distinguished  bravery  in  the  defence  of  the  Mary 
Ann.”  Mrs.  Prime  had  a  great  work  before  her 
with  the  Chinese,  which  in  some  sense  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  loss  of  her  “  responsibility,”  and  settled 
down  into  one  of  the  usual  good-natured,  lovable, 
pious  old  ladies  to  be  found  in  every  English  settle¬ 
ment  in  Asia.  A  month  afterwanls,  we  heard  that 
the  Dutch  man-of-war,  Vlce-AdmirM  de  Witt,  had 
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captured  a  celebrated  pirate  proa  off  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  “  Several  of  her  crew  were  found  to  be  suf¬ 
fering  from  lameness,  supposed  to  have  been  received 
in  a  late  attack  upon  some  ship,  name  unknown.” 

THE  FALLING  OF  A  THEATRE. 

AX  OLD  STORY  RE-TOLD. 

Ox  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  February,  1828, 
there  was  a  great  hammering  and  sawing  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Theatre,  Wellclose  Square,  Whitechapel, 
as  the  house  was  to  be  opened  that  evening.  The 
theatre  had  been  run  up  in  seven  months  by  Mr. 
Stedman  Whitwell,  C.  E.,  and  it  had  a  ponderous 
iron  roof  and  a  fa(;ade,  the  design  of  which  had  been 
borrowed  from  that  of  San  Carlos,  at  Naples.  It 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  Royalty  Theatre,  opened, 
in  1787,  under  the  management  of  John  Palmer. 
Lee,  Lewis,  Bates,  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  were 
then  of  the  company  ;  and  that  fine  singer,  Braham, 
made  his  first  appearance  on  its  stage  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Cupid.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the 
performance  of  legitimate  five-act  pieces,  and  had 
opened  with  As  You  Like  It;  but,  the  patentees  of 
the  other  theatres  memorializing  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  the  new  theatre  was  tyrannically  restricted  to 
pantomimes  and  burlettas.  The  original  theatre  had 
been  burnt  down  in  1826. 

From  the  first  o|)ening  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre, 
a  vague  sense  of  danger  had  filled  the  minds  of 
every  one  connected  with  it,  except  the  proprietors, 
who  were  too  eager  for  profits  to  listen  to  anything 
that  might  cause  delay.  A  Mr.  Pulsford,  employed 
to  survey  and  measure  the  work  of  the  smiths,  car¬ 
penters,  and  bricklayers,  had  repeatedly,  even  from 
the  beginning  of  January,  warned  Mr.  Mauriee,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  proprietors,  of  the  insecur¬ 
ity  of  the  roof,  and  of  the  danger  of  suspending  heavy 
weights  from  the  iron  ties  or  cord  bars.  He  had 
told  Mr.  Maurice  ^  bustling  self-sufficient  man,  by 
trade  a  printer,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  who  had  from 
the  beginning  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  archi¬ 
tect)  raat  there  was  danger,  and  that  it  would  be 
well  to  consult  some  scientific  and  practical  men. 
He  proposed  Mr.  Bramah,  a  civil  engineer  of  Pim¬ 
lico,  and  Mr.  Moorman,  an  eminent  smith  in  Old 
Street.  Mr.  Maurice  declined,  and  one  day  came 
to  the  theatre,  and  read  to  some  of  the  workmen  a 
letter  from  the  contractors  of  the  roof,  dated  Bristol, 
which  said  that  the  roof  would  bear  any  dead  weight, 
if  it  was  perfectly  steady. 

Mr.  Shaw,  the  carpenter  who  built  the  stage,  had 
felt  an  insurmountable  alarm,  which  various  small 
circumstances  had  tended  to  heighten.  There  were 
forty  or  fiffy  men  hammering,  sawing,  planing,  and 
gluing,  in  the  carpenters’  shop,  which  was  attached 
to  the  new  roof.  On  (Monday)  the  opening  night, 
a  small  but  ominous  accident  also  occurred,  which 
struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  two  or  three  intelli¬ 
gent  overlookers. 

Tlie  crowding  of  above  one  hundred  persons  in 
the  0.  P.  flies,  which  were  hung  by  iron  crooks  to  a 
plank  that  lay  edgeways  on  the  ties  of  the  roof,  sud¬ 
denly  made  them  sink  about  two  inches.  The  plank 
had  fallen  fiat,  the  hook  had  slipped,  the  rod  had  fal¬ 
len  with  all  its  weight  on  the  wing  groove,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  scenes  from  working.  The  actors  were 
already  putting  on  the  last  touch  of  paint,  the  or¬ 
chestra  had  begun,  the  audience  were  subsiding  into 
their  places.  Mr.  Whitwell,  alarmed,  called  Shaw, 
the  carpenter,  and  questioned  him.  Shaw  said  that 
be  thought  some  gas-fitter,  in  putting  up  his  tubes  for 


lighting  the  wings,  had  let  bis  plank  fall  on  the  i 
grooves.  | 

‘The  curtain  must  rise  soon,  so  Mr.  Whitwell,  the  i 
rather  incompetent  architect,  said,  in  a  flurry,  —  i 
“  Come  up  the  fly,  and  I  ’ll  go  up  with  you.” 

They  went  up,  but  found  no  plank.  Mr.  Whit-  ■ 
well  then  said  to  his  reluctant  and  hurried  compan¬ 
ion,  — 

“  Now,  Shaw,  whip  over ;  get  upon  the  groove, 
and  see  what  is  the  matter.”  i 

Shaw  did  so,  and,  after  peering  about  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  cried  out,  — 

“  Eh !  Gad  !  there  is  one  of  the  iron  straps  of  the 
roof  dropped  on  the  groove.  But  I  ’ll  soon  adjust 
that,  with  the  pole  from  the  carpenter’s  shop.” 

Whitwell  said :  “  But,  Shaw,  the  curtiiin  is  going 
up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  you  are  wanted  below.” 

Shaw  then  came  down,  and  gave  orders  to  a  man  | 
named  David  Wales  to  fix  the  tackle  and  free  the  ' 
scene,  and  they  then  lashed  the  tackle  together  to 
prevent  its  slipping. 

In  the  mezzonine  gallery  Mr.  Whitwell  met  his  ■ 
old  opponent,  Mr.  Maurice,  told  him  of  the  accident  ' 
and  the  means  used  to  remedy  it,  and  advised  him  ^ 
to  have  it  looked  to  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  ' 
In  the  mean  time,  a  spectator  of  trained  powers  of  i 
observation  and  great  experience  had  also  augured 
mischief,  and  given  a  warning.  \ 

Mr.  Clarkson  Stanfield,  the  eminent  scene-painter  | 
of  Drury  Lane,  and  afterwards  a  great  marine  I 
painter,  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Carruthers  ' 
one  of  the  proprietors,  to  the  architect,  with  a  re¬ 
quest  that  he  (Mr.  Stanfield)  would  show  him  the 
internal  arrangements  of  Drury  Lane,  where  the 
carpenters’  shops  and  flies  were  affixed  to  the  roof, 
but  were  also  supported  by  strong  underlying  beams  ' 
running  from  the  posts  of  the  proscenium  to  the  back 
walls.  Mr.  Stanfield’s  quick  eye  saw  the. lower  fly 
give  way.  He  spoke  to  Shaw,  and  asked  if  it  could 
not  be  propped  up  ?  Shaw  said  ewry  plank  had  : 
been  taken  away.  Mr.  Stanfield  then  said  to  Mr.  ' 
Whitwell,  who  was  at  the  baclBi.of  the  stage :  “  Does  ' 
not  this  alarm  you  ?  ”  , 

The  architect  replied  (and  this  seemed  bis  great  I 
self-deception  all  through),  — 

“  I  have  nothing  to  do  laith  that  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Mr.  Stanfield  replied,  in  his  sailor-like  way,  “  0, 
the  deuce  you  have  n’t !  ” 

On  the  Tuesday,  so  far  from  being  lessened,  the 
weight  attached  to  the  roof  was  recklessly  increased. 
About  a  ton  weight  more  of  benches,  &c.  was  car¬ 
ried  up  from  the  theatre  to  the  carpenters’  shop,  by 
tackle  fixed  to  the  roof.  There  were  then  eight  men 
in  the  painters’  and  forty  men  in  the  carpenters’ 
shop.  On  this,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  Mr. Whit¬ 
well  flew  into  a  violent  passion  about  the  danger  of 
the  pendent  and  vibrating  weight.  He  told  Mr. 
Carruthers  that  he  had  first  observed  the  strain  on 
the  roof  on  the  15th  of  February,  while  inspecting 
the  ventilating  apparatus. 

Mr.  Carruthers  or  Mr.  Maurice  answered  an¬ 
grily,— 

“We  know  what  wo  are  about,  Mr.  Wiitwell. 
We  don’t  proceed  without  advice.  We  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  Bristol,  and  have  got  permission  to  hang  as 
much  weight  to  the  roof  as  we  like,  provided  it  be  a 
steady  weight.” 

When  Mr.  Whitwell  left,  Mr.  Carruthers  scolded 
Shaw,  and  asked  him  if  he  (Mr.  Carruthers)  was  his 
master,  or  Mr.  Whitwell?  He  (Mr.  Carruthers) 
wsis  as  goo<l  an  architect,  on  his  own  behalf,  he  said. 
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as  Mr.  Whitwell  was,  and  he  could  manage  the  men, 
and  he  was  as  good  a  carpenter  as  Shaw  himself. 

Shaw  then  told  Mr.  Pulsford,  who  was  also 
alarmed,  that  the  timbers  were  not  yet  strutted,  and 
said  that,  when  they  wore,  the  carpenters’  floor 
would  not  vibrate.  Mr.  Whitwell  had  previously 
agreed  with  Pulsford  about  the  danger  of  over¬ 
weighting  the  roof,  but  had  said  it  was  a  matter 
over  which  he  had  no  control. 

On  this  same  Tuesday,  the  P.  S.,  or  prompt  fly, 
also  settled  about  half  an  inch.  On  the  Wednesday, 
Shaw,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  told  Mr.  Carruthers 
that  two  uprights  must  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  each 
fly,  as  the  Hies  were  too  heavy  for  the  roof  Shaw 
then  ordered  two  men,  named  Mills  and  Davidson, 
to  go  to  Jones’s  timber-yard  and  cut  two  uprights, 
seven  inches  square  and  twenty-two  feet  long. 
They  were  also  to  cut  holes  in  the  floors,  to  discover 
at  what  point  the  uprights  could  be  best  fixed. 

On  this  same  Wednesday  morning,  Mr.  Carruth- 
ers  (a  haberdasher  in  Gracechurch  Street)  had  been 
told  for  the  first  time  that  the  flies  had  sunk.  A 
man  named  Blamire  told  him  secretly  (West  being 
jealous  of  the  proprietor’s  interference  with  the 
architect,  his  employer)  that  the  roof  had  war|)ed. 
He  then  told  Shaw  to  get  supporters  for  the  flies. 
Shaw  replied,  there  was  no  danger,  but  it  should  be 
done.  At  about  a  quarter  past  five,  Carruthers, 
dining  at  Maurice’s,  felt  uneasy  about  the  roof,  and, 
when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  slipped  out  to  the  thea¬ 
tre.  To  his  surprise,  all  was  dim  and  silent,  and 
the  porter  told  him  that  Shaw  had  knocked  off  the 
men,  and  gone  to  Vauxhall.  He  wanted  the  porter 
to  find  out  the  carpenters,  and  bring  them  at  once 
to  put  up  the  supports ;  but  the  porter  said  it  was 
impossible  then  to  find  them  out  and  collect  them. 
Jlr.  Carruthers  returned  home  uneasy.  On  the 
Thursday  morning  he  went  down  again,  and  expos¬ 
tulated  with  Shaw,  who  said  it  was  usual  to  knock 
off  early  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent; 
and  that  there  was  no  danger,  or  his  wife  would  not 
be  at  that  very  moment  up. stairs,  stitching  canvas. 
The  supports  were  then  preparing. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  a  rehearsal  had  been 
called,  of  Guy  Mannering.  Mr.  Mannering,  the 
Dominie,  Meg  Merrilies,  the  terrible  Dirk,  —  were 
all  on  the  stage  or  at  the  wings.  The  stage-man¬ 
ager  was  reviewing  and  scolding  his  troops;  the 
gentlemen  in  the  orchestra  were  bending  over  their 
music,  or  extracting  extraonlinary  experimental 
notes  from  their  instruments.  All  was  cheerful  bustle, 
hope,  and  excitement.  There  were  about  twenty- 
four  persons  on  the  stage  or  behind  the  scenes.  Mr. 
Fearon,  the  conductor,  was  in  the  orchestra,  ar- 
ranging  and  giving  out  the  music;  and  immediately 
before  the  orchestra,  in  the  first  row  of  the  pit,  sat 
his  two  sisters,  as  spectators. 

There  were  two  stage  -boxes  close  to  the  proscen¬ 
ium,  fitted  up  for  the  proprietors.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Maurice  was  to  have  one,  and  Mr.  Carruthers  the 
other. 

Mr.  P.  FaiTcn,  the  stage-manager,  was  sitting  on 
the  front  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  box,  and  Mr.  Maurice  was 
standing  close  before  him.  Mr.  Maurice  had  just 
put  a  farce  called  The  Poachers  into  the  stage- 
manager’s  hand,  saying :  “  I  should  bo  glad  if  this 
could  be  done  on  Monday ;  it  is  a  piece  likely  to  do 
us  a  deal  of  good.” 

While  they  were  still  talking  (it  was  then  about 
twenty-five  minutes  to  twelve  o’clock),  a  strange 
noise  was  heard  above,  like  a  slight  crash  of  timber. 
It  sounded  like  a  beam  which  some  carpenters  had 


let  drop,  and,  as  builders’  workmen  were  still  In  the 
theatre,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  it  Another 
similar  sound  came,  and  was  also  disregarded.  The 
third  seemed  to  shake  the  chandelier,  and  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  disconlant  rumbling  noise  that 
lasted  several  seconds.  The  next  moment  Mr.  Far- 
ren,  looking  up  to  see  where  the  noise  came  from, 
saw  the  chandelier  In  the  act  of  falling.  Obeying 
the  momentary  Instinct,  he  threw  himself  under 
shelter,  and  clung  to  a  pillar  of  the  proscenium. 
Mr.  Maurice  rushed  to  the  centre  of  the  stage.  The 
roof  came  down  ;  an  avalanche  of  iron  instantly  tore 
walls  and  gallery  down  with  it,  and  swept  before  it 
scenes,  stage,  orchestra,  boxes,  and  actors.  It  was 
a  tornado  of  girders,  bricks,  and  timbers.  A  cloud 
of  dust  hid  the  scene  of  death  for  a  moment. 

When  perception  returned,  ilr.  Farren  found 
that  the  pillar  opposite  to  that  part  of  the  box  to 
which  he  clung  alone  remained:  the  rest  was  a 
mountain  of  confused  ruin.  On  a  sudden  he  saw 
something  move  in  the  rubbish  near  him,  and  Miss 
Yates,  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  daughter 
of  Mre.  Vaughan,  the  leader  of  “  the  tragic  busi¬ 
ness,”  made  her' way  towards  him,  her  head  stream¬ 
ing  with  blood.  She  cried :  “  O  Mr.  Farren,  save 
me !  ”  Farren  dragged  the  poor  girl  over  the  box, 
though  by  no  means  certain  of  his  own  safety,  and 
urged  her  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  They  remained  in  that  jilace  blocked  up  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.  After  this  awful  interval  of 
continued  fear,  he  saw  three  or  four  of  the  car¬ 
penters,  their  faces  bloody,  wading  and  clambering 
among  the  ruins  to  gain  tlje  street;  for  the  front 
wall  had  fallen,  and  there  was  a  passage  left,  though 
a  dangerous  one.  Farren  called  to  them,  rejoicing 
that  others  also  had  escaped,  congratulated  them, 
and  impiired  if  the  danger  had  yuite  passed,  and  if 
his  present  retreat  was  safe.  They  answered,  he 
was  tolerably  safe ;  but  another  wall  might  soon  fall, 
and  if  the  beam  which  had  defended  him  then  gave 
way,  he  must  be  Instantly  killed.  He  then  felt  he 
had  no  time  to  lose.  lie  broke  quickly  out  of  bis  ex¬ 
traordinary  prison,  struggled  with  difficulty  through 
the  ruins  with  the  little  girl  (whom,  we  lielieve,  he 
eventually  married)^  and  escaped  without  injury. 
Once,  to  his  horror,  on  looking  down,  he  found  he 
had  set  his  foot  on  the  face*  of  a  dead  man,  a  ilr. 
Gilbert,  a  fellow-actor,  whom  he  recognized. 

Mr.  Maurice  had  almost  escaped,  when  he  was 
killed  in  the  street,  close  to  his  own  house.  He  had 
darted  to  the  extreme  line  of  the  falling  fragments, 
when  a  torrent  of  bricks  struck  him  obliquely  on 
the  head,  beat  him  to  the  pavement,  and  buried 
him,  all  but  one  foot,  which  Mr.  Campbell,  one 
of  the  performers,  recognized.  His  body  was  in¬ 
stantly  dug  out.  It  was  lying  with  the  head  towards 
the  theati-e,  and  was  on  its  stomach.  The  watch  in 
the  pocket  was  still  going.  The  corpse  was  first 
identified  by  the  handkerchief  in  the  coaL  While 
the  crowd  was  gathering,  Mr.  Maurice’s  wife  came 
crying,  “  Where  is  he  ?  Take  me  to  him.  Let  me  _ 
see  his  dead  body!”  But  some  friends,  passing  by 
in  a  coach,  prevailed  upon  her  to  leave  the  spot. 

The  escapes  were  all  remarkable,  and  varied  in 
their  character.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Wyman,  another  actor, 
at  the  time,  when,  by  an  indescribable  presentiment, 
he  removed  to  the  right-hand  st^e-box,  exactly  op¬ 
posite  where  Mr.  Farren  was  sitting.  At  that  in¬ 
stant  the  lustre  trembled,  and  the  crash  followed. 
His  first  feeling  was  to  rush  into  the  street,  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  he  stood  paralyzed  till  the  ruins  fell.  He 
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then  leaped  into  the  stage-box,  where  a  larM  beam,  had  been  to  the  rehearsal,  when  he  remembered  Mr.  ! 
forced  down  by  the  wei^t  of  the  naileries,  formed  a  Maurice  had  asked  him  to  deliver  a  note  in  the  ' 
defence  against  death.  He  saw  the  roof  sink,  with  neighborhood.  He  had  not  got  ten  yards  from  the 
dreadful  noise  and  confusion,  and  bury  his  friends,  door  before  a  terrible  crash  made  him  look  round. 
While  struggling  through  the  ruins,  he  shouted  for  and  he  saw  the  beautiful  building  he  had  just  quitted 
help,  and  two  sadors  rushed  in  and  assisted  him  to  a  shapeless  heap  of  ruins.  Mr.  Finley,  the  scene-  i 
escape.  Outside  the  ruin  he  met  Mr.  P.  Farren,  painter,  who  was  in  his  room  over  the  stage,  fell  I 
Miss  Yates,  and  Mr.  Wyman.  Mr.  Farren  cried  with  tremendous  violence ;  but  in  his  descent  he  | 
out  to  him,  —  stuck  in  the  balustrade  of  a  staircase  that  led  from  ‘ 

“  Good  God,  Goldsmith !  have  you  escaped  ?  We  the  stage  to  his  room,  and  was  miraculously  saved, 
arc  the  only  persons  who  are  left  to  tell  the  story.  Mr.  Saker,  a  low  comedian,  his  wife  and  child,  were 
Let  us  fall  on  our  knees  and  thank  God  for  his  pro-  half  an  hour  late  at  rehearsal,  and  were  within  a  few  i 
tection.”  hundred  yards  of  the  theatre  when  it  fell.  Mr.  Ad-  [ 

Another  escape  was  scarcely  less  miraculous,  cock,  the  prompter,  had  just  arrived  at  the  end  of  i 
Shaw  and  his  wife  were  employed  in  the  counting-  Grace’s  Alley,  in  Wells  Street,  directly  opposite  the  | 
house,  forty  feet  above  the  stage,  and  in  an  instant  theatre,  when  he  saw  the  immense  building  sink  un¬ 
found  themselves  below  the  stage,  with  a  large  plank  der  the  heavy  roof.  lie  ran  back  up  the  passage, 
lying  across  their  bodies.  Releasing  himself  and  but  was  for  some  time  speechless, 
wife  from  this  plank,  the  man  carried  his  wife  up  a  The  front  wall  fell  on  the  house  of  Mr.  Blatz,  a 
staircase  still  standing,  and,  having  gained  a  window,  baker,  in  Wells  Street.  Mr.  Blatz  heard  the  crash 
lowered  her  into  the  street  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  of  the  roof,  and  had  time  to  escape  before  the  wall 
then  followed.  They  were  both  much  bruised,  and  fell  and  partly  destroyed  his  shop, 
were  at  once  carried  to  the  London  Hospital.  The  dead  were  dreadfully  mutilated.  Mr.  Evans, 

Mr.  Carruthers,  at  the  time  of  flie  accident,  w.as  the  editor  of  the  Bristol  Mercury  and  Observer,  a 
sitting  on  a  chair  on  the  O.  P.  side  of  the  stage,  friend  of  Mr.  Maurice,  and  who  was  conversing  with 
His  legs  were  crushed  by  the  ruins,  but  he  was  ex-  him  a  few  minutes  before  the  accident,  was  struck 
tracted  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  the  loss  of  by  a  ponderous  beam  on  the  forehead.  His  body 
his  shoes,  stocking,  and  small-clothes.  One  of  the  was  for  some  time  taken  for  that  of  Evans,  one  of 
actors,  hearing  the  walls  crack,  and  seeing  the  chan-  the  doorkeepers.  Leader,  a  carpenter,  was  struck 
dclier  loosen  and  drop,  by  an  instinctive  effort  by  a  beam  from  the  circular  boxes,  as  he  was  in  the 
reached  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the  street  about  a  act  of  escaping  from  the  workshop,  and  was  found 
second  before  the  roof  fell  in.  A  moment  after-  dead,  jammed  against  the  staircase,  a  hammer  still 
wards  he  heard  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wound-  clenched  in  his  nght  hand. 

ed  and  dying.  He  was  too  terrified  to  give  the  Mary  Anne  Fearon,  a  little  girl,  one  of  the  lead- 
alarm  when  he  fled,  and  was  so  panic-stricken  that  ers  of  the  ballet,  who  was  on  the  'Pliursday  night  to 
he  ran  onward  without  thinking  of  what  he  was  have  performed  in  The  Fatal  Prophecy,  was  dread- 
about,  till  he  reached  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  fully  crushed,  and  her  head  almost  severed  in  twa 
where  he  h.ad  a  relative  performing.  Ho  remained  Penfold,  the  doorkeeper  (a  superanuated  clerk  in 
there  for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  the  London  Docks),  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
then  returned  to  the  dismal  scene.  escape.  His  body  was  found  on  the  steps,  with 

Mr.  Dillon,  an  actor,  threw  himself  out  of  a  win-  the  head  towards  the  street,  and  the  legs  up- 
dow  at  the  first  alarm,  and,  as  he  alighted,  was  all  ward. 

but  overwhelmed  by  the  falling  rubbish.  He  called  The  wall  that  fell  in  Wells  Street  destroyed  two 
loudly  for  assistance,  but  the  persons  near  were  houses  opposite,  a  public-house  and  a  baker’s ;  and 
afraid  to  venture,  till  one  or  two  of  the  more  daring  it  also  crushed  a  passing  dray  and  two  horses  from 
ran  in  and  rescued  him.  Lynch,  the  pantaloon,  see-  Elliot’s  brewery.  A  gentleman,  passing,  had  a  mass 
ing  the  wall  crumbling  under  the  roof,  and  the  lat-  of  ruins  fall  on  one  of  his  legs:  but,  by  a  tremen- 
tcr  sinking  fast,  took  a  flying  leap  through .  a  win-  dons  muscular  effort,  drew  out  his  foot,  and  left  his 
dow  into  an  adjoining  yard,  and  fell  upon  his  legs  lioot  behind.  A  poor  old-clothes  man,  named  Levi, 
and  escaped.  Joseph  Roberts,  a  smith,  w.as  at  t!ie  from  Petticoat  Lane,  was  reading  a  play-bill  on  an 
time  with  a  man  named  Purdy,  fixing  a  hand-rail  opposite  wall,  and  was  crushed  by  the  falling  ruins, 
to  a  geometric  stalrc.ase  leading  to  the  dress-boxes.  Ilis  friends  could  only  identify  his  body  by  the 
They  heard  a  noise,  when  Mr.  Purdy  caught  him  by  Table  of  Laws  (a  sort  of  Jewish  talisman)  which 
the  hand,  and  said,  “  Come,  Joe,  it ’s  all  over.”  was  found  attached  to  his  breast  next  his  skin.  The 
They  ran  to  the  door,  but  could  not  open  it ;  but  unhappy  wife  of  this  poor  man  became  ins.ane  from 
Roberts  forced  it  with  a  chisel.  When  they  reached  grief. 

the  street,  the  two  men  were  separated  by  the  fall-  In  all,  thirteen  persons  perished  by  this  accident, 
ing  of  the  portico,  which  killed  Mr.  Purdy  and  bur-  and  about  twenty  more  were  hurt  and  wounded, 
icd  Roberts,  When  the  latter  was  dragged  out,  his  The  street  rumor  at  first  was  that  one  hundred 
shoes  and  stockings  had  to  be  left;  behind.  Another  performers  had  perished,  besides  one  hundred  spec- 
•  man,  named  George  Hoare,  observed  the  wall  giving  tators  in  the  pit.  Had  the  house  fallen  on  the  open- 
on  the  Tuesday,  and  thought  the  house  wouhl  fall  ing  night,  some  three  thousand  persons  must  have 
Juiit  before  the  accident  he  .saw  the  wall  “  go  out  ”  been  slain.  j 

about  a  foot.  As  he  was  preparing  to  collect  his  Soon  after  this  teiTible  affair  happened,  a  partjr  ] 
tools,  he  was  carried  aw.ay  to  the  bottom  of  the  house,  of  laborers  were  sent  by  ^Ir.  Hardwick,  the  archi- 
and  remembered  nothing  more  until  he  awoke  in  tect,  tlicn  constructing  the  St.  Catherine  Docks,  and 
the  London  Hospital.  he  himself  superintended  their  zealous  labors.  They 

The  indirect  escapes  were  numerous,  hirs.  gradually  cleared  away  the  immense  mountain  of  ^ 
Vaughan,  the  mother  of  the  little  girl  whom  Mr.  bricks  and  broken  timber,  beneath  which  the  suf- 
Farren  rescued,  had  been  sent  for  by  the  manager,  ferers’  erics  could  still  be  heard  at  intervals.  To-  ; 
but  did  not  attend,  as  she  had  been  at  all  the  pre-  wards  night  the  men  became  so  exhausted  that  they 
vious  rehearsals.  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  actors,  had  to  discontinue  their  search,  in  spite  of  the 
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tears  and  entreaties  of  persons  in  the  crowd  whose 
\  relations  were  still  missing. 

'  At  last  a  brave  sailor,  thinking  he  heard  some  one 
■  moaning  in  a  si>ecially  dangerous  part,  procured  a 
torch,  forced  an  opening,  and  let  himself  down  into 
the  chasm.  There  was  a  deep  and  solemn  silence 
enforced  during  his  chivalrous  search  ;  but  he  found 
'  nothing.  On  Friday,  more  bodies  were  dug  out; 

on  Saturday  the  digging  wiis  relimjuishcd ;  Mr. 

1  Hardwick  himself  having  searched  the  vaults  be¬ 
neath  the  o.'chestra,  pit,  and  stage.  The  ruin  was 
singular  in  aptHiarance.  The  boards  of  the  stage, 
pit,  and  stage-bo.\es,  were  cracked  into  pieces,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  rude  arch.  The  iron  roof  lay  like 
a  network  over  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and  had  en¬ 
tangled  itself  with  the  timber.  It  was  especially 
noticed  by  the  crowd  that  the  walls  were  tall  and 
slight,  and  that  the  mortar,  not  yet  dry,  had  scarcc- 
I  ly  left  a  mark  upon  the  bricks.  The  place  was 
^  visited  on  Friday  by  vast  crowds,  including  the 
I  Duke  of  Argyle  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  on 
j  whom  the  pickjiockets  made  great  havoc.  One 
I  Jew  boy  was  heard  to  boast  that  ho  had  made  forty 
:  handkerchiefs  that  day. 

,  On  the  Thursday  week  after  the  talamity,  a  pub- 
j  lie  meeting  was  held  in  the  Loudon  Tavern,  the 
,  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair,  to  set  on  foot  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  sufferers.  Alderman  Birch,  the  cele¬ 
brated  pastry-cook.  Sir  G.  Smart,  Air.  Charles  Kem- 
'  hie.  Air.  Elliston,  and  Air.  Fawcett  were  present, 
i  The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  (always  generous  to 
I  the  members  of  her  old  profession)  subscribed  one 
I  hundred  pounds,  and  the  Duke  fifty.  The  secre- 
I  tary’s  statement  showed  what  terrific  suffering  the 
accident  had  caused  to  many  clever,  industrious,  and 
struggling  families.  Aliss  Freeman,. a  dancer,  and 
I  one  of  the  sufferers,  had  been  sent  on  the  stage  by 
j;  her  parents,  who  were  servants,  and  who  had 
I  pinched  themselves  to  provide  her  outfit.  Her 
j  landlady,  who  was  going  to  bury  her  at  her  own 
j  expense,  was  a  jmor  shipwright's  wife,  with  four 
j  small  children.  The  wounded  persons  also  suffered 
;  terrible  loss.  Nodder,  the  box-keeper,  had  lost  one 
j  hundred  and  forty  pounds  from  the  previous  theatre 
.  j  being  burnt,  and  had  paid  Air.  Alaurice  one  hun- 
I  dred  pounds  for  his  situation  in  the  Brunswick 
Theatre.  Air.  Harris,  the  stage-door  keeper,  who 
had  his  leg  broken,  had  a  daughter  hurt.  This  girl 
had  been  a  music-mistress,  and  had  supported  her 
father,  and  had  got  him  his  situation.  Air.  Alaurice 
bad  held  two  thirds  of  the  property  of  the  theatre, 
and  his  family  was  totally  wrecked  by  the  loss, 
j  Ateut  seven  hundred  and  fifty  jwunds  were  sub- 
i  cribed  in  the  room. 

The  day  after  the  accident,  a  meeting  of  the  per- 
]  formers  at  the  Brunswick  was  held  at  the  Black 
I  Horse,  in  Wells  Street,  to  ascertain  who  was  miss¬ 
ing.  The  muster-roll  was  read,  and  there  was  a 
j  terrible  silence  when  the  names  were  called. 

The  in(|uest  on  the  bodies  was  held  at  the  Court- 
I  House,  in  Wellclose  Sijuare,  before  Air.  Alaurice 
Thomas,  the  coroner.  ^ 

The  evidence  all  went  to  prove  the  strange  infat¬ 
uation  with  which  the  proprietors,  blindly’  eager  for 
reimbursement,  had  hurried  forward  to  their  ruiu. 
The  clerk  of  the  works,  the  surveyor,  the  architect, 
all  knew  that  the  roof  was  settling  down.  The 
property- man  was  so  sure  of  it,  that  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  quit  the  theatre.  A  gentleman  who  came 
to  the  play  on  the  Tuesday,  and  found  that  the  box- 
doors  would  not  shut,  suspected  danger,  and  left 
the  theatre.  Another  person,  on  seeing  the  front 


wall  bulge  on  the  Tuesday,  would  not  enter,  but 
returned  home.  Only  on  the  Monday',  the  princi- 
jial  carpenter  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  had  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  walls  were  not  strong  enough,  or 
the  cement  dry  enough,  to  support  an  iron  roof  j 
weighing,  with  its  adjuncts,  sixty  tons.  ’l 

The  inquest  continued  till  the  first  week  in  April.  . 
The  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  was  characterized  j 
by  recriminations,  pitiful  evasions,  and  some  false-  | 
hood.  The  architect  was  anxious  to  show  that  he  | 
had  warned  the  proprietors ;  the  surviving  proprie-  i  j 
tor  was  desirous  to  prove  that  he  had  never  been  1 1 
properly  warned;  the  builders  tried  to  convince  , 
the  jm'y  that  they  had  built  the  place  firmly  and  | 
well.  The  contradictions  were  sometimes  palpable,  | 
as  when  Air.  Whitwell  declared  he  had  never  been  ; 
warned  of  the  danger,  whereas  he  himself  actually  . 
gave  in  evidence  that  he  had  been  up  in  the  llies 
on  the  Aluuday  night  to  examine  the  cause  of  their  | 
sinking.  Air.  C'arruthers,  too,  was  so  nervously  | 
anxious  about  the  llies,  that  he  had  ordered  them  to 
be  propped,  and  yet  had  had  no  surveyor  to  advise 
him  as  to  the  safety  of  the  roof. 

The  eventual  verdict  was,  “  Accidental  death  by  ; 
the  fall  of  the  roof  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre,  which  j 
was  occasioned  in  consequence  of  hanging  heavy  j 
weights  thereto;  and  the  jury  are  of  opinion  that 
the  proprietors  are  highly  reprehensible  in  allowing  i 
such  weight  to  be  so  attached.  And  we  fine,  in  . 
each  of  the  two  cases,  a  deodand  of  forty  shillings.” 

A  scientific  writer  of  the  day,  reviewing  the  1 
causes  of  this  accident,  says  it  was  a  very  hazard-  j 
ous  experiment  to  construct  walls  eighty-eight  feet  i 
high,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  length,  | 
unsupported  by  transverse  ties,  and  only  two  and  a  j  j 
half  bricks  in  thickness.  j 

During  the  building  of  these  walls,  their  vibration, 
and  that  of  the  scaffolding,  had  been  so  great,  that 
tie  beams  had  to  be  thrown  across  the  building  from 
wall  to  wall  to  keep  them  steady.  These  ties,  when 
the  roof  was  laid  on,  were  sawn  away,  leaving  a 
clear  parallelogram  one  hundred  and  seventeen  leet 
by  sixty-two  feet.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in 
extenuation  of  the  architect’s  remissness,  that  iron  ; 
rools  were  little  used  in  1828.  Air.  Carruthers  had 
never  seen  one  at  all  till  Air.  AVhitwcll  had  taken  j 
him  down  to  the  Deptford  Gasworks,  and  showed  |  j 
him  one,  and  there  told  him  that,  if  the  building  j 

were  ever  burnt  down,  the  roof  would  bo  worth  ■ 

two  thirds  of  its  original  price.  Some  years  before  1 

an  iron  roof  at  Alessrs.  Maudsley’s,' in  the  West-  j 

minster  Road,  had  broken  down  the  building,  and  ; 
this  should  have  been  a  warning  well  known  to  Air.  J 
Whitwell  as  an  architect.  j 

This  terrible  accident  occupied  the  public  mind  ; 
so  entirely,  that  for  some  time  it  effaced  even  the 
controversy  as’to  1110  justice  or  injustice  of  the  then 
recent  battle  of  Navarino.  The  survivors  published 
pamphlets,  and  a  poem  was  written  on  the  subject. 
Learned  editors  also  discovered  a  passage  in  Tacitus 
which  described  a  similar  accident  at  an  amphithea-  : 
tre  at  Fidena,  and  in  which  fifty  thousand  persons  j 
were  either  killed  or  maimed.  I 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

It  is  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  Rossini  to  found 
by  will  a  “  Con.servatorio  ”  at  his  native  town  of 
Pessaro,  which  is  to  be  the  finest  school  of  music  in 
the  world. 

A  NOTICE  published  by  the  semi-official  journals 
of  Berlin  warns  the  pubhc  not  to  address  any  letters 
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■whatever  to  Count  de  Bismarck,  the  physicians  [ 
having  absolutely  interdicted  all  occupation  to  that 
statesman. 

One  more  victim  to  science  has  fallen  on  African 
ground.  Le  Saint,  the  geographer,  who  had  left 
France  about  eighteen  months  ago  on  a  journey  of 
exploration,  has  died  at  Abn  Khuka.  INIalte-Brun 
has  received  letters  from  Alexandria  which  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  young  traveller’s  fate. 

M.  Alphonse  Royer  is  preparing  the  publicit- 
tion  of  a  work  which  is  to  appear  simultaneously  in 
French,  German,  and  English,  under  the  title  of 
“A  Critical  History  of  the  Universal  Stage.”  It 
will  analyze  the  most  important  dramatic  works  of 
each  age  and  country. 

The  Pre.we  announces  that  a  sabre  for  the  Prince 
Imperial  (aged  twelve  years  and  four  months)  is 
being  manufactured  at  Sollingen,  in  Prussia.  On 
one  side  his  name  is  engraved  •,  the  other  bears  the 
well-known  line  of  Beranger :  “  On  parlera  de  sa 
gloire.”  Will  they  ? 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  army  sent  to 
Abyssinia  accomplished  its  mission  without  loss. 
But«  letter  printed  in  the  Times  says  that  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men  lie  buried 
in  a  rudely  formed  cemetery  at  Zoulla.  Of  this 
number,  a  few  died  from  the  effect  of  accidents  on 
board  ship,  some  from  sun-stroke,  and  the  rest  from 
disease  aggravated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

The  Pall  ^lall  Gazette  thinks  that  Sir  Robert  Na¬ 
pier  must  be  a  little  surprised  at  his  own  popularity. 
“  Wherever  he  goes  the  public  eagerly  follow  him, 
and  they  seem  to  have  very  good  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  at  their  command  with  respect  to  his  en¬ 
gagements.  When  he  dined  with  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  recently,  Harley  Street  was  blocked  up 
by  a  dense  gathering  of  people,  and  the  cheers 
which  saluted  the  General  on  his  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture  probably  satisfied  him  that  his  work  was 
fully  appreciated  by  the  humbler  classes.  If  it  had 
been  Sir  Robert  Napier’s  lot  to  be  born  under  a 
Republic,  he  might  look  forward  to  being  made 
President  at  the  next  election ;  but  perhaps  a  peer¬ 
age  and  £2,000  a  year  are  no  bad  compensation  for 
this  loss.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  regards  the  Milton  MS. 
with  suspicion.  The  editor  says:  “Mr.  Henry 
Morley’s  discovery  of  the  ‘  new  poem  by  Milton  ’ 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  literary  discoveries  which 
it  IS  better  to  say  nothing  about.  Mr.  Rye,  the 
assistant  keeper  of  printed  books  in  the  Museum 
library,  states  that  the  poem  is  not  signed  ‘J.  M.,’  as 
Mr.  Morley  supposes,  but  ‘  P.  M.’  anil  that  the  writ¬ 
ing  is  not  Milton’s.  How  could  it  be,  seeing  that  it 
was  ‘  P.  M.’s  ’  ?  Who  ‘  P.  M.’  was  nobody  knows,  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  stave,  nobody  cares ;  for,  as 
we  judge  from  the  poem  which  Mr.  Morley  has  ex¬ 
humed,  our  literature  is  not  considerably  indebted  to 
him.  When  ‘  P.  M.’  ‘  tuned  his  quills,’  it  was  not 
to  the  melody  of  the  author  of  ‘  II  Pensero.'o,’  and  it 
is  almost  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  else  will  find  out 
any  more  of  his  precious  remains.” 

Tife  London  Post  relates,  as  something  particu¬ 
larly  fresh,  a  story  which  has  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  American  newspapers  any  time  these  ten  years. 
The  anecdote  is  as  follows,  in  the  language  of  the 
Post :  “  An  officer  of  the  Guards,  a  good  steeple¬ 


chase  rider,  went  out  the  other  day  with  a  favorite 
dog  with  a  muzzle  fastened  on  his  tail.  He  had  not 
gone  far  before  he  was  accosted  by  a  policeman, 
who  told  him  that,  as  his  dog  was  unmuzzled,  he 
should  take  it  up  and  detain  it.  This  the  ofBcer  in 

Question  defied  him  to  do,  maintaining  that,  ns  his 
og  had  a  muzzle  on  his  tail,  he  had  complied  with 
Sir  Richard  Mayne’s  order,  because  it  was  not 
stated  where  the  muzzle  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
dog.  This  so  fairly  baffled  ‘  the  intelligent  police¬ 
man  ’  that  he  at  once  gave  way,  and  let  the  Guards¬ 
man  depart  in  peace  with  his  faithful  companion." 
The  Yankee  version  of  the  above  has  General 
Butler  for  its  hero. 

A  DEPLOR.ARLE  accident  is  reported  from  the 
Alps.  A  foreign  family  had  left  Chamounix  for  the 
Grand  Mulets  under  the  direction  of  the  guide 
Edouard  Simon.  On  arriving  at  the  Pierre-4- 
I’Echelle,  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  i 
des  Bossons,  the  party  were  surprised  by  a  fall  of  j 
stones  from  the  Aiguille  du  Midi.  They  were  all  l 
in  great  peril,  but  the  guide,  regardless  of  himself, 
rushed  forwai^  and  sought  out  for  them  a  shelter 
under  some  jutting  rocks,  and  had  just  placed  the 
last  person  in  security,  when  a  large  block  struck 
the  unfortunate  man  on  the  head  and  hurled  him 
into  a  crevice  adjoining.  The  others  shortly  after 
returned  to  the  village,  and  the  next  day  the  body 
of  the  guide  was  found,  dreadfully  crushed,  and 
brought  back  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  population. 

Pastor  Knak  is  welcomed  by  the  Berlin  papers 
as  a  positive  godsend  at  this  time  of  the  year.  'The 
municipality,  the  theologians  of  all  schools,  and  the 
Kreuz  Zeitung,  keep  up  a  brisk  correspondence  on 
the  old  question  of  the  sun  standing  still  at  Joshua’s 
bidding.  Pastor  Knak  has  lately  addressed  a  new 
letter  on  the  subject  to  his  reverend  brethren. 
Those,  it  seems,  had  endeavored  to  save  the  te.xt  by 
alleging  (in  accordance  with  ancient  Jewish  and 
Christian  commentators)  that  Scripture  always  ac¬ 
commodates  itself  to  the  popular  parlance,  as  we 
ourselves  speak  of  the  sun  “  rising  ”  and  “  setting." 
Pastor  Knak  will  have  none  of  that.  He  says 
“  The  Bible  speaks  distinctly  of  ‘  God  causing  his 
sun  to  rise  over  the  just,’  &c.,  and  therefore  the 
earth  must  stand  still  and  the  sun  moves.  For  the 
laughter  I  cause,”  he  continues,  “  I  care  little.  1 
am  as  happy  as  a  child.  And,  what  is  moTc,  I  do 
not  stand  alone;  I  have  some  of  the  highest  sci¬ 
entific  authorities  on  my  side.”  He  refrains,  how¬ 
ever,  from  mentioning  them. 

The  Athenreum  thus  records  what  must  have 
been  a  pleasant  stroll  to  Mr.  Longfellow.  “  Accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  the  poet  (whose  stirring 
lines  of  welcome  have  been  commonly  assigned  to 
Professor  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Charles  Knight),  Mr. 
Longfellow  spent  a  couple  of  hours,  on  Friday  last 
week,  in  visiting  the  Temple  Gardens  and  the  Temple 
Church.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  been  four  times  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  this  visit  was  the  first  he  had  ever  paid  to 
the  spot  in  London  about  which,  with  one  exception 
perhaps,  the  memories  of  all  the  men  of  English  blood 
most  delight  to  linger.  Turning  out  of  Fleet  Street, 
the  American  poet  found  himself  suddenly  in  an 
ancient  and  familiar  place,  standing  on  the  veiy 
spot  where  Plantagenet  and  Somerset  bade  their 
followers  pluck  the  red  rose  and  the  white  rose,  — 
near  the  old  mulberry-tree,  still  in  green  leaf,  un- 
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der  which  Bluff  Harry  courted  Anne  Boleyn, — 
close  by  the  river  terrace  of  Essex  House,  on  whicli 
Shakespeare  and  Southampton  loved  to  walk,  and 
on  which  still  blooms  the  purple  vine  (a  cutting  from 
which  has  been  sent  to  Shakespeare’s  House,  at  Strat¬ 
ford  on  Avon),  —  beneath  the  old  sycamore-tree, 
now  protected  by  an  iron  fence,  under  which  Gold¬ 
smith  and  Johnson  used  to  sit  and  chat,  — and  over 
the  great  stone  outside  the  Temple  porch  on  which 
you  read,  ‘  Here  lies  Oliver  Goldsmith.’  The  church, 
the  libraries,  the  halls,  the  fountains,  and  the  gardens, 
—  all  were  visited  in  turn  by  the  American  poet.” 

Loxdox  Fux  has  a  laureate  for  the  croquet- 
ground.  Listen  to  him:  — 

CROQUET. 

A  painter  must  that  poet  be. 

And  lay  with  brightest  hues  his  pallet. 

Who  ’(1  be  the  bard  of  Cro<|U«t*rie 
And  sing  the  Joys  of  hoop  and  mallet. 

Oiren  a  level  lawn  in  June, 

And  six  or  eight  enthusiastic. 

Who  never  miss  their  hoops  or  spoon. 

And  are  on  duffers  meet  sarcastic  ; 

Given  the  girl  whom  you  adore,  — 

And  given,  too,  that  she ’s  your  side  on  i 

Given  a  game  nut  too  soon  o’er, 

And  ne'er  a  bore  the  lawn  espied  on  ; 

Given  a  claret  cup  as  cool 
As  ample  Wenham  ice  can  make  it ; 

Given  a  code  whose  every  rule 
Is  so  defined  that  none  can  break  it ; 

Given  a  very  fragrant  weed,  — 

Given  she  does  n’t  mind  your  smoking  ; 

Given  the  players  take  no  heed. 

And  most  discreetly  keep  from  joking  ; 

Given  all  these,  —  and  I  proclaim. 

Be  Fortune  friendly  or  capricious,  — 

Whether  you  win  or  lose  the  game,  — 

You  ’ll  find  that  Croquet  is  delicious. 

f  The  native  writer  of  a  letter  in  the  Sltome  Pro¬ 
lash,  one  of  the  leading  native  papers  in  India, 
gives  the  editor  an  account  of  a  sale  of  girls  near 
Calcutta  at  which  he  was  present.  AVhen  he  first 
heard  that  such  a  sale  was  going  on,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  he  was  living  under  the  British 
government ;  however,  he  found  that  he  had  been 
I  but  too  correctly  informed,  for,  on  going  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  quarter  of  the  bazar  at  Manickgunge,  he  saw 
a  cluster  of  girls,  of  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of 
age,  standing  up  for  sale.  The  brokers  were  very 
bu.sy  summoning  customers,  as  they  received  a  com- 
I  mission  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  the  bargains  effected 
through  their  instrumentality,  besides  some  trifling 
offerings.  The  prices  varied  according  to  the  age 
and  beauty  of  the  children :  girls  of  seven  ruled  at 
about  400  rupees  ;  an  old  man  of  seventy*  whispered 
an  offer  of  750  rupees  for  a  very  beautiful  girl  of 
thirteen,  who  was  surrounded  by  quite  a  crowd  of 
bidders.  An  exchange  of  daughters  was  taking 
place  in  another  part  of  the  bazar.  The  writer  of 
the  letter,  who  have  been  greatly  horrified  by  what 
he  witnessed,  implores  the  editor  to  direct  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  government  officials  to  this  matter, 
and  save  many  Brahmin  families  from  perdition. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Science,  the  learned  members  of  that  body  were 
much  surprised  at  seeing  a  deal  box  containing  an 
old  boot  placed  on  the  table.  It  proved  by  no 
means  to  be  an  historical  article  of  dress,  but  simply 
^e  boot  of  a  poor  workman,  and  yet  it  was  brought 
into  this  erudite  assembly  under  no  less  high  auspices 
than  those  of  M.  Becquerel,  whose  special  duty  is 


electricity.  The  story  of  this  wonderful  boot  is  thus 
related :  On  the  Sunday  previous,  a  violent 

thunder-storm  burst  over  Paris.  A  workman  was 
crossing  the  road  leading  from  Bercy  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  when  he  suddenly  felt  an  oppression  on 
his  chest,  and  was  in  a  few  seconds  thrown  on  his 
face  by  an  irresistible  but  invisible  force.  He  lost 
the  use  of  his  senses,  and  in  this  condition  was  picked 
up  and  carried  home.  On  examination  of  his  body 
there  was  no  external  mark  of  violence,  and  there 
was  not  even  a  scratch  visible.  During  the  two 
days  which  succeeded  his  fall,  he  was  unable  to  con¬ 
trol  a  violent  trembling.  At  the  e.xpiration  of  that 
period,  he,  however,  revived,  and  it  was  thought 
that  no  trace  remained  of  his  strange  accident. 
This  was  a  mistake,  however,  for  his  boots  remained. 
The  said  boots  were  heavy,  hobnailed  workman’s 
boots,  and  the  lightning  had  abstracted  the  greater 
part  of  the  nails.  Two  members  of  the  Academy, 
after  listening  to  M.  Beccjuerel’s  statement,  said  that 
this  phenomenon  was  by  no  means  new.  General 
Morin  stated  that  at  Charenton  cannon-balls_  piled 
in  pyramidical  heaps  had  been  suddenly  projected 
in  every  direction  under  the  influence  of  electric 
fluid  during  the  same  thunder-storm.  Marshal 
Vaillant  related  that  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  a  soldier  was  knocked  down  by  the 
same  fluid,  his  shoes  dragged  off  his  feet,  —  all  the 
nails  of  the  said  shoes  having  been  extracted,  as  in 
the  case  of  M.  Becquerel’s  workman. 
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A  DIALOGUE. 

PaOMETlIEUS,  Epimetiieus,  Paxdora. 
Epimetheiis. 

The  gods  are  turning  gracious,  0  my  brother, 
The  great  Zeus  pauses  from  his  angry  soul, 

He  hath  unslacked  the  bow  of  his  revenge. 

And  lays  the  soft  hand  of  his  flavor  on  us. 

Surely  he  sh.all  not  hate  us  any  more. 

Weary  is  he  and  weary  am  I  of  war. 

He  the  unwearied  hungers  for  his  rest. 

If  neither  race  prevail,  as  neither  may. 

It  is  an  idle  thing  with  restless  eyes 
To  watch  each  other,  each  bereaved  of  joy ; 

We  can  disturb  his  calm,  he  ruin  ours,^ 

And  still  no  truce,  no  interval,  no  respite. 
Rejoice,  if  now  these  bitter  ways  are  done  ; 
Break  into  song,  and  take  thine  ease  hereafter : 
Smile,  O  thou  warrior  Titan,  smile  at  last. 

To  find  love  fairer  than  perpetual  fear. 

Behold,  what  love  I  bring  thee,  clear  as  air. 
Strange  as  a  dream,  soft  as  a  mountain  down. 
And  moulded  as  the  pauses  of  a  song ; 

Even  such  a  gracious  thing  and  excellent 
I  found  this  woman  in  the  meadow  grasses, 
Languid  as  one  from  slumber  newly  come. 

And  still  her  eyes  had  soft  desire  of  sleep. 

In  wonder  I  beheld,  and  made  no  word, 

Till  of  herself  she  moved  her  lips  to  sound : 

“  Thus  to  the  Titan  saith  the  lord  of  clouds : 

O  race,  unwearied,  full  of  war  and  toil. 

Fate  is  more  strong  than  your  contentious  arms. 
Ye  hate ;  shall  hatred  then  unsceptre  Zeus, 

Or  anger  empty  any  throne  in  heaven  ? 

I  fear  you  not,  and  yet  ye  weary  me ; 

That  our  old  strife  may"  therefore  merge  and  die. 
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I  send  ibis  woman  for  a  marriage  gift. 

Let  her  accomplish  peace  for  me  with  thine, 
Prometheus :  be  content ;  I  have  forgiven. 

Thine  old  rebellions  I  have  put  away, 

And  my  reward  outweighs  tlie  harm  I  gave  thee. 
Shall  not  her  love  efliice  the  thunder-scars 
Wherewith  I  drave  thee  backward  from  my  realm  ?  ’ 
Therefore  I  joying  led  her  to  thy  face, 

Here  where  the  red  cliff  fronts  the  flats  of  sand, 
And  short  salt  grasses  cease  in  mountain  sedge. 

Prometheus. 

Art  thou  a  goddess  or  a  human  maiden  ? 


Of  Zeus  am  I,  and  gift  to  thee,  Prometheus. 
Prometheus. 

Is  Zeus  grown  sudden^enerous  to  his  foes  V 


Nay,  but  it  irks  him  warring  without  end. 


Hast  thou  seen  Zeus,  O  lovely  one,  at  all  ? 


Nay,  but  I  heard  this  message  in  a  dream, 

Before  thy  brother’s  footsteps  wakened  me. 

From  my  birth-trance  in  wonder  I  arose ; 

But  I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  past, 

I  know  not  if  I  lived  before  this  morn, 

Or  in  what  fields  I  wandereii  other  days ; 

Yet  earth  is  half  familiar  to  mine  eyes. 

And  in  my  thought  old  broken  images 
Mix  with  the  present,  and  confuse  me  wholly. 

I  am  as  one  who,  eating  some  strange  herb. 

Forgets  his  days  before  the  hour  he  tasted. 

Prometheus.  ' 

I  praise  thee  nothing,  brother,  for  thy  joy. 

If  thou  hast  found  a  marvel,  to  thy  harm 
This  crafty  Zeus  hath  brought  thy  feet  to  find. 

And  stumble  on  his  most  pernicious  gift. 

Wiser  have  left  it  in  the  meadow  grass, 

Grotten  thee  home  again,  and  had  no  heed. 

Doth  Zeus  repent  and  love  us,  O  unwise  ? 

Shall  we  not  rather  weary  out  the  stars, 

Eons  and  Eons,  with  this  feud  of  ours. 

Till  one  prevail  ?  Conquest  alone  is  Peace. 

And  now,  forsooth,  he  overflows  with  gifts. 

Much  careth  he,  the  crafty,  how  I  weu. 

Nay,  this  is  some  delusion  of  his  own 
To  work  me  death  :  this  thing  being  wonderful. 
Specious,  a  fair  trap  to  hold  bound  men’s  eyes. 
Since  she  is  smooth  and  pleasant  as  a  wave. 

Fresh  as  a  sea-flower,  polished  as  its  sea ; 

With  a  sweet  subtle  sadness  haunting  her 
And  ruling  all  her  beauty  with  a  calm 
That  is  the  crown  of  beauty ;  being  fair. 

As  the  gods  give  their  daughters  to  be  fair. 

Still  grace  divine  disdaining  much  to  weep. 

And  far  above  all  laughter.  Such  an  one 
As  this  beholding  the  fool  human  heart 
Leaps  greatly,  is  suffused  with  blind  delight, 

As  though  it  stumbled  on  some  mighty  good 
Entreated  long  of  the  deaf  gods  in  prayer. 

But  this  soft  creature  with  her  gracious  ways. 

And  warmth  and  perfume  and  light  fugitive  glances, 


Whence  is  her  birth,  my  brother?  whence  her 
charm  ? 

Who  wove  the  amber  light  into  her  hair. 

Who  gave  her  all  the  changes  of  her  eyes  ? 

Who  framed  the  treasures  of  her  breast,  and  carved 
Tlie  balmy  marvel  of  her  throat ;  whose  hand 
Fashioned  the  silver  curving  shoulder  down? 

Who  clothed  her  limbs  with  color  like  soft  fruit. 
Who  w’l'ought  and  rounded  her  swift  gleaming  feet  ? 
Come,  let  us  reason  this,  desire  is  blind, 

.\nd  brief  is  love  that  follows  of  desire  ; 

Yea,  very  brief,  but  often  at  the  end 
Treason  and  fire  and  poison,  death  and  harm. 
Titans  are  we,  not  wholly  gods,  but  more 
Thau  gods  in  this,  if  we  possess  our  souls. 

Why  should  we  hanker  after  her  sweet  hands  ? 

Let  her  be  lovelier  than  the  birth  of  light, 

AVhy  should  the  incense  of  her  presence  move 
The  soiil-engirtlled  Titan  from  resolve 
To  have  no  dealing  with  the  false  arch-god. 

But  to  let  always  the  clear  flame  of  hate 
Burn  steadily  between  his  house  and  ours? 

Can  Zeus  being  evil  give  good  gifts  at  all  ? 

Can  he  renounce  his  nature  in  an  hour  ? 

Can  he  be  piteous  even  to  harmless  men. 

And  these  nave  done  no  insult  to  his  throne  ? 

But  we  the  Titan  seed  endure  alone. 

And  quail  not,  when  he  thunders  in  a  world 
Where  all  things  else  are  chfdncd  beneath  his 
feet. 

We  toss  defiance  to  his  arrogant  face 
While  all  sweet  nature  grovels  at  his  heel. 

Us  he  detests,  us  he  abhors,  us  fears : 

Wilt  thou  have  gift  of  such,  for  I  will  none. 


Cruel  art  thou,  Prometheus,  being  wise  : 

And  yet  not  greatly  cunning  after  all.  ^ 

Art  thou  no  match  for  one  weak  girl  that  weeps,  : 
Thou  Titan  that  would  mate  thyself  with  Zeus  ?  > 

Tears  are  my  wisdom,  and  my  speech  alone  i 

To  kneel  and  put  my  cheek  upon  thy  hand,  | 

And  weep  a  little  over  it,  and  say, 

“  Fear  me,  my  king,  for  I  am  terrible.”  , 

I,  utterly  broken,  weaker  than  a  weed,  ' 

Am  God’s  strong  vengeance  whom  these  Titans  ' 
fear.  I 

She  is  worth  trembling  at,  this  girl  that  weeps. 

And  awful,  being  melted  into  tears,  • 

Sighing  she  threatens  and  entreating  slays.  | 

Zeus  and  his  fire  ye  fear  not,  but  fear  me. 

Alas,  this  arch-god’s  glory,  woe  his  throne,  , 

Where  shall  he  get  him  comfort  for  his  reign. 

How  shall  he  build  his  cloud-pavilions  sure. 

Seeing  he  rests  his  vengeance  in  mine  hands,  [ 

When  these  great  Titans  do  him  scathe  and  scorn  ?  ^  v 
Thou  sayest  this  Zeus  is  evil,  let  him  be ; 

How  should  a  woman  reason  of  the  gods  ?  , 

Yet  are  they  fierce  and  strange  and  sullen  lords,  ;  | 
As  thy  word  goes ;  they  faint  not,  neither  weep.  j  j 

Shall  they  repent,  be  broken,  bow  them  down,  I 

Surely  they  shall  not  falter  or  remove,  i 

Though  they  rule  blind,  and  stay  themselves  on  fear  ?  | 
Revile  them,  what  have  I  to  do  with  these  ?  i 

Heal  thou  my  tears,  I  care  not  how  they  rule.  |  { 
I  only  know  that  I  am  desolate,  i 

Since  thou  dost  turn  away  thy  gracious  eyes  ] 

In  anger  saying,  “  This  woman  means  me  death.” 
E.\cellcnt  Titan,  O  great  king,  my  light. 

To  whom  my  nature  blindly  feels  for  love,  ^ 

Hath  not  some  strange  and  fateful  power  supreme 
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Impelled  me  to  thy  presence,  laid  mine  arms 
With  their  weak  claspings  at  th^  mighty  knees, 
Saying,  “  Lo  thy  lord  and  king,  him  love,  him 
serv’e  ”  ? 

Do  I  resemble  Death  and  Vengeance  so? 

That  thou  must  put  me  olF  and  stand  aside 
(iloating  on  me  with  pain  unbeautiiied, 

'  With  hard  eyes  reasoning  on  each  tear  I  shed ; 
i  Weighing  my  weakness,  watching  my  despair 
'  With  wise  incurious  musings,  careless  cold  ? 

'  Lo,  I  will  speak  my'  word,  and  make  an  end ; 

{  I  that  am  held  this  subtle  and  terrible  thing, 

1  This  utmost  curse  Zeus’  fury  can  invent, 

I  I,  even  I,  strewn  in  this  dust,  demand ; 

!  Doth  the  vine,  feeling  for  her  elm  to  stay 
'  Her  weakness  and  reach  upward  her  frail  rings, 
Mean  death  to  that  which  saves  her, —  on  whose 
strength 

Her  feeble  arms  may  lean  and  live  and  thrive, 

Since  lonely  and  without  him  she  must  die  ? 

Ab,  such  a  death,  ah,  such  a  loving  curse 
Would  I  be  round  thee,  my  great  elm,  my  king ; 

Ah,  such  a  trouble  my  warm  arms,  such  iear 
My  love,  such  hate  my  kisses.  Let  Zeus  be ; 

Can  he  turn  my  love  backward  if  he  choose. 

Can  he  command  desire  as  babes  are  led  ? 

God  is  not  strong  against  a  woman’s  love. 

And  though  Zeus  lust  to  crush  thee  and  thy'  race. 

If  I  love  thee,  no  Zeus  could  make  me  harm 
thee. 

Nature  is  more  than  any  god  of  them. 

Therefore  have  mercy  on  me  at  the  least. 

And  from  thy  presence  thrust  me  not  away. 

If  thou  repellest  me,  where  shall  I  turn  ? 

Thou  wilt  not  love  me,  for  thou  art  so  wise  ; 

I  dream  not  thou  wilt  love  me,  being  so  great, 

Leave  me  to  love  thee  lonely,  for  I  faint 
In  this  sweet  nature,  mateless  and  alone. 

The  splendid  mountain,  rapid  cloud,  slant  meadow. 
Are  in  their  beauty  strange  and  terrible ; 

They  crush  me  with  a  power  that  from  them  flows. 
Till  my  weak  soul  in  their  enduring  eyes 
Seems  to  usurp  in  daring  to  live  on. 

Yea,  the  large  Heaven  unclouded  luminous 
Closes  about  me  full  of  voice  and  whisper. 

Let  me  from  these  old  dread  existences 
Creep  to  thy  shadow  and  assuage  my  heart. 

Let  me  lie  down  with  thy  strong  hunting  dogs 
And  guard  the  curtain  fold  before  thy  tent ; 

Make  me  no  more  than  these,  thy  help,  thy  slave  ; 
Find  me  some  petty  useful  thing  to  do. 

Watch  thee  asleep,  or  throw  red  lion  skins 
Warmly  about  thee  when  soft  equal  night 
Alters  to  chill  touched  by  sweet  scent  of  dawn. 

Or  I  have  old-world  harmonies  to  sing 
And  fill  thy  wakeful  eyes  with  folded  sleep. 

But  in  keen  day  when  thy  wise  thought  has 
wing, 

I  will  not  break  thy  musing  with  vain  words. 

But  I  will  sit  and  love,  and  be  most  still. 

Epimellieus. 

Wisdom  is  much,  my  brother ;  be  content ; 

But  to  strain  wisdom  over  far  is  folly. 

Can  this  white  creature,  perfect  excellent, 

Clothed  in  the  lovely  color  of  pale  light. 

With  scent  of  new-rained  forest  pines  about  her. 
With  hair  like  soft  bents  full  of  seed  and  flower. 

Lie  with  her  mouth  against  her  sam^d  form  ? 

Most  holy  is  she,  brother,  being  fair. 

Most  true,  being  chiefly  fresh  and  beautiful. 


To  dare  make  weep  a  thing  of  such  strange  sweet¬ 
ness, 

Lo,  this  I  hold  intolerable  wisdom ; 

Let  her  be  false,  I  am  content  to  be 
Unwise  and  scorned  for  such  delicious  falseness. 

If  such  perfection  be  incarnate  evil, 

I  am  content  to  take  my'  chance  and  perish. 

For  how  should  I  endure  in  after  hours 
If  she  should  prove  divine  as  she  is  lovely. 

If  now,  in  noisy  arrogance,  I  set 

The  clumsy  heel  of  scorn  upon  her  sweetness. 

Sealed  In  my  blinded  wisdom  thrice  a  fool  ? 

But  thou  art  ever  railing  on  this  Zeus ; 

IIow  art  thou  clothed  and  haunted  mth  vague 
fear 

Of  his  perpetual  vengeance.  Dream  thy  fill. 

Thou  wakest  up  with  Zeus ;  feast  sweetly',  still 
There  is  thy  Zeus  in  every  cup.  So  now. 

This  spectre  Zeus  affrights  thee  from  the  joy 
Held  holiest,  highest,  Imst,  anti  awfullest. 

AVilt  thou  refuse  the  glowing  fruit  of  love 
Lest  Zeus  should  put  thee  poison  In  its  rind  ? 

I  charge  thee,  brother,  it  is  a  fearful  thing, 

AVorthy  of  endless  pity,  terrible. 

If  thou  shah  dare  to  maim  and  stunt  thy  soul 

In  a  perpetual  fast,  always  denied 

The  crown  and  prize  of  time.  For  so  shaft  thou 

Take  thy  delight  upon  her  fruitful  lips 

So  make  her  nature  blossom  with  thy  love. 

So  bind  her  with  strong  influence  wholly  thine, 

So  strengthen  thee  at  the  springs  of  her  fresh  life, 

Till  thou  w.a.\  more  Titanic,  and  expand 
Thy  lordly  nature  to  new  stateliness ; 

Till  thou  redouble  might,  and  scoff  at  fear, 

And  the  arch-father  of  thy  fear  above : 

Till  thou  may  be  in  comfortable  halls. 

No  longer  roaming.  Titan,  under  heaven, 

AA^ith  vengeance  eating  down  thine  heart,  and  cllmb- 
ing 

Tlie  sterile  forest  border-fields  knee-deep 

In  tlie  lapsed  mountain’s  ruins,  —  warmly'  at  home 

Shalt  hear  the  light  wail  of  the  nursling  child; 

Shaft  hear  the  mother  murmuring  over  it 
Her  song  of  sleep,  with  cradle  kisses  broken. 

And  if  eternal  conflict  must  prevail 

AA^ith  thee  and  thine  against  the  tliunder-masters, 

T.a;t  us  breed  offspring  nobler  thaii  ourselves 
To  mjike  a  better  battle;  tear  their  thrones 
Away  like  withered  branches  out  of  heaven. 

Efface  them,  and  sit  calmly  where  they  ruled. 

And  teach  man  better  comfort  than  their  reign. 

Prometheus. 

Tliou  hast  said,  my  brother,  yet  no  joy'  is  mine 
In  all  the  sounding  of  thy  voice.  A  cloud 
Is  over  all  thy  som  and  .all  thy'  words. 

Art  thou,  too,  blinded  of  this  subtle  Zeus  ? 

O,  tremble  then  ye  Titans  for  your  house  : 

These  shall  prevail,  their  hour  is  at  the  doors. 

Y'ea,  let  them  go  and  pluck  the  garlands  soon 
To  deck  the  forehead  of  their  victory. 

Let  us  put  down  our  necks  for  them  to  tread. 

Let  us  prepare  our  faces  for  their  heels. 

Ay  me,  the  lordly  race,  so  proud  it  was. 

Totters  before  them ;  let  them  scorn  and  laugh. 

No  worm  turns  now  against  them  under  Heaven. 

And  I  will  show  thee  how  this  thing  shall  be. 

But  thou  confnsest  blindly  my  plain  word. 

Mine  eyes  as  thine  pronounce  her  beautiful. 

And  she  may  be  as  true  perchance  as  lovely ; 

But  this  “  perchance  ”  is  a  wide  slippery  word. 
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I  will  not  hold  a  thing  of  such  pure  grace 
Means  any  evil  in  herself  against  us ; 

Her  could  I  love,  if  over  all  this  strong 
And  ruling  hatred,  with  its  wakeful  eyes. 

Held  not  unslumbering  watch  to  vancjuish  us. 

If  this  prevail,  no  mercy  will  be  ours 
But  extreme  hurt  and  exquisite  cruel  pain. 
Therefore  who  sets  his  face  to  cope  with  Zeus 
Hath  little  hour  for  pastime,  must  lay  by 
Forever  all  that  goodly  dream  of  love  ; 

Will  fight  more  surely  childless,  since  each  child 
Is  a  new  wounding-place  that  he  must  guard 
Against  the  subtle  vengeance  watching  him. 

He  too  that  would  not  bend  to  save  himself 
Will  crawl  to  save  his  children  ;  I  will  none. 
Therefore,  though  true,  I  will  have  none  of  her  ; 
Though  fair,  I  take  her  not :  since  Zeus  has  made 
her, 

And  guides  her  also,  his  blind  instrument. 

As  we  could  train  her  in  all  gracious  ways. 

So  he  distorts  the  fair  sweet  hands  to  harm. 

She  guileless  all  the  while.  O  brother,  fear  her ; 
Blind  are  her  steps,  and  Zeus  is  terrible. 

And  hungers  with  the  famine  of  his  hate 
To  crush  our  race  beneath  the  fiery  darkness. 

Chorus  of  Nymphs. 

Queen  of  every  grace  and  gift. 

Perfect  thou  and  lovely  queen. 

Hail,  Pandora :  from  each  rift 
Of  our  secret  rock,  unseen 
We  will  hymn  thee,  and  rejoice. 

Earth  with  us  she  is  so  glad  of  thee. 

That  at  this  thy  coming,  love  and  fairest. 

All  her  old  dried  fountains  waken  free. 

And  her  pale  swards  flush  with  petals  rarest. 

For  thee  the  forest  heaves  with  eager  leaves. 

And  bows  its  stately  branch  and  yearling  tree. 

The  fleet,  unresting  waters  of  the  sea 
Are  shaken  in  their  light  continually : 

There  is  no  thing  that  grieves. 

Tlie  shadows  pass  away  because  of  thee. 

A  large  deep  music  gathers  from  the  land ; 

The  gray  clifT-head,  the  burnished  island-spire. 

Are  trembling  with  desire. 

The  small  waves  spend  their  foam  and  push  the 
sand. 

Crested  in  rolling  gold  and  arched  with  emerald 
fire; 

Tliy  loveliness  is  as  the  moon’s  command 
To  sway  them  as  she  will,  and  make  them  flow ; 
They  are  amazed  at  thy  imperial  brow. 

The  fear  of  thy  sweet  beauty,  and  the  love 
That  changes  fear  till  fear  grow  strangely  sweet. 
Make  nature  listen  if  thou  dost  but  move. 

And  thrills  the  meadow-grasses  at  thy  feet ; 

The  watery  saffron,  gentian,  bloom  of  light, 

The  lilies  of  the  moorland  amber-eyed. 

Sigh  toward  thee  passing ;  the  dew-spider  weaves 
Weak  webs  to  tangle  thy  bright  steps  aside, 

The  woodbine  reaches  ineffectual  leaves. 

Beautiful  sister,  let  us  come  to  thee. 

Fear  not  our  worship,  flee  not,  holy  one. 

Be  thy  sweet  breath  about  us  like  the  sea. 

Be  thy  pure  brow  above  us  as  the  sun. 

Be  to  us  breath  and  ocean,  light  and  spring, 

Rewanl  us  only  with  thy  presence,  bring 
Thyself,  and  be  the  deity  of  these ; 

Rule  us,  and  love  us,  and  there  shall  not  cease, 

O  queen,  thine  adoration.  Let  thy  hands 
Be  near  us  for  our  worship,  and  thy  hair 


Unfolded  for  our  wonder ;  as  the  sands 
New  washed  of  tide  are  colored,  when  waves 
spare 

Some  of  their  liquid  glowing  as  they  go 
To  leave  them  bright  a  little.  But  thy  brows 
Have  bound  bright  heavy  sunlight  on  their  snows 
For  a  perpetual  spoil.  Thou  dost  not  know 
The  stint  and  fluctuation  of  the  tide  ; 

For  thou  art  clothed  with  fair  on  every  side ; 
Thou  art  no  cloud  with  but  one  hour  to  glow. 
Nay,  for  thy  lord  who  stablished  thee  so  sweet 
Hath  put  ail  change  beneath  thy  perfect  feet. 
Hedged  thee  witli  e.xcellent  honor  and  made 
Praise 

A  drudge  to  hew  thee  wood,  and  Love  to  watch 
and  wait 

A  slave  beside  a  lute-string  to  make  thee  easy 
ways 

Of  sleep,  when  tired  with  pastime,  and  serve  be¬ 
side  thy  state. 

Yea,  and  thine  eyes  shall  see  meek  Love  beside 
thee. 

And  smile  a  little,  as  not  over-glad. 

Being  too  royal,  with  no  joy  denied  thee. 

Than  to  be  otherwise  than  grandly  sad. 

As  the  gods  laugh  not  overmuch,  indeed 
They  laugh  or  weep  not ;  what  is  worth  their 
weeping  ? 

Sweet  youth  fails  not  beneath  them  like  a  reed. 
The  shadow  and  the  shine  are  in  their  keeping. 
The  large  deep  flows  on  under  them,  the  cloud 
Is  strewn  along  their  tables,  and  the  light 
Is  broad  about  them,  when  the  wind  is  loud ; 

And  the  deep  gates  of  sunset  in  their  sight 
Burn  with  the  broken  day.  But  these  maintain 
High  state  as  always.  Their  hands  reap  and  slay, 
Nor  render  any  reason.  They  are  fain 
Because  their  rule  cannot  be  put  away, 

Because  their  arrows  swerve  not  _whcn  they 
draw. 

Because  their  halls  are  winter-proof,  their  hate 
Mighty  and  flit  with  store  of  death,  their  law 
Shod  with  the  iron  permanence  of  fate. 

Being  cruel,  they  can  glut  their  cruel  wills ; 
Wrathful,  allow  their  wrath  its  utmost  way; 
Insatiate,  can  almost  lust  their  fill ; 

Listless,  can  drowse  on  tinted  cloud  all  day. 
Lulled  by  the  nations  wailing  as  they  pray,  — 
Nay,  let  us  break  our  song,  nor  think  on  these. 
To  thee  this  conflict.  Titan,  doth  belong ; 

We  are  but  weak  as  ineffectual  seas. 

That  roll  and  break  their  foam-lines  all  day 
long  — 

She  Is  as  lovely,  lord,  as  thou  art  strong. 

To  us  she  cometh  as  some  strange  desire : 

As  a  bird’s  voice  through  distance  in  the  night : 
Like  scent  of  oaken  woods:  like  .perfumed  fire 
Floated  among  the  pines  in  curling  spire : 

The  loosening  of  her  ringlets  is  like  light. 

Refresh  thj'  lordly  spirit  at  her  lips. 

They  shall  renew  thy  soul  with  subtle  power. 
Turn  thee,  O  lord,  to  thj’  desired  repose  ; 

Time  hath  made  ripe  for  thee  this  perfect  flower. 
And  folded  up  her  fragrance  like  a  rose. 

Arise,  and  take  thy  joy,  and  dre.am  no  wrong; 
Who  shall  assail  thee  in  thy  mighty  hall  ? 

Ours  let  it  be  to  sing  thy  nuptial  song. 

Until  some  beam  auroral  touch  the  trees, 

And  wake  thy  palace  with  an  ouzel’s  call ; 

And  morn,  on  stress  of  mist-wreath  borne  along. 
Arrive  in  sweet  fight  cloud  and  shaken  breeze. 

William  P.  Lancaster. 
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